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In a Camera~ it’s the Lens 
In Seasoning ~ it’s Stange 


© Stange’s Cream of Spice Seasonings 
is the modern, uniform, dependable meth- 
od of incorporating natural spice flavors 
into processed foods. 


®In Cream of Spice Seasonings, 
through the exclusive Stange process of 
total extraction, you get a seasoning con- 
taining ALL the essential oils and aromatic 
oleo resins of the NATURAL spices in a 
concentrated, easy-to-use form—with all 
foreign matter and unsightly waste material 


discarded. 


| CREAM OF SPICE 


WM J+ STANGE 


® Every Cream of Spice Seasoning 
has the same degree of strength—it’s in- 
stantly soluble—and it comes as an indi- 
vidual spice flavor (cinnamon, pepper, 
ginger, allspice) or in premixed blends 
(apple butter seasoning, chili sauce season- 
ing, seasoning blends for packers of de- 
hydrated soups, and seasonings for meat 
packers and sausage makers). 


@ The Stange research laboratories 
and Home Economics staff will gladly help 
you on any seasoning problem you may have. 
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PRESTIGE GOES UP 
| when PLANTS GO 
MODERN 


ane 


MODERN 
FMC Rotary Pea Washer 


LEWIS QUALITY 
GRADER and WASHER 


with new 
pre" at packs that are processed with FMC Modern 
Mc hinery. As quality becomes increasingly impor- 
tor. you need the Lewis Quality Grader and Washer 
mo = than ever. 

' grades peas by the specific gravity principle. Its i 
tri) e-reel discharge arrangement solves one of the Cleaners Cookers Coolers Draining Reels Elevators Fillers 
pro.lems of quality grading—thorough separation of Tenderometers Hoists Hoppers Hullers Viners Picking Tables 
pe. from the brine, so that it will be suitable for 
rculating. 


4 MODERN 
Elevator Boot 


Other Modern Pea-Canning Equipment 


Retorts Shaker Washers Labelers Casers 


B-300 
W! © you install FMC Canning and Processing Machinery 
yOu ace yourself in the company of the world’s most FO [fs l N AY to ip RATI 
s food manufacturimg concerns...Select from the MA H \ EF N 
60 FMC Catalog Number 800, the most modern 
mar ery for processing Peas, Corn, Beans, Tomatoes, Sprague-Sells Division * Hoopeston, Illinois 
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CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


i. Although the true origin of corn is 
shrouded in mystery, Columbus delivered 
the news of this wonderful golden grain to 
Europe, after his first trip across the ocean. 


2. Corn was the principal item of subsist- 
ence of all the Indians of the Americas. It 
served them not only as food, but for many 
household purposes. Cobs were used for fuel. 


Husks were dried and shredded to make beds, 
or dyed and woven into mats. It is small 
wonder “‘in their holiest temples the Incas 
offered the heaven-sent maize, and Monte- 
zuma’s festal bread was made of its meal.’’ 


3. Back in 1839, the diet of the seafaring 
man was mainly “‘salt horse”’ and sea biscuit. 
A Yankee sailor, Isaac Winslow, experi- 


Corn is our inheritance from the In- 
dians. But it is a far cry from the 
Indian’s meager ration of corn meal, 
laboriously ground by primitive methods, 
to the annual production of millions of 
cans of corn on high-speed production 
lines. When Isaac Winslow experimented 
with canning corn, little did he realize 
thac he was fathering a major industry. 
You of the corn canning industry have 
done an excellent job of preserving an 
important American food for the Nation’s 
dinner table. And we of Continental are 
proud to have been a fac- 
tor in the success of your 
canning operations. 


mented with corn canning . . . to add variety 
to the ship’s menu...and was later granted 
a patent in 1862. 


4. According to The Canning Trade Alma- 
nac, there were well over 28 million cases 
of sweet corn packed in 1945—creamed, 
whole kernel and on-the-cob. Of that total, 
about 75 per cent was Golden corn. 
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C ANNERS 
gre? 
M \ } | what gid the 
In 1945, almost 500,000 acres of sweet 
corn were parvested- On the pasis of 24 
h Wo. 2 cans to the cas® how many cases 
of corm do you think were packed? 
10 million? 36 million? 28 million? 
© What percentage was Golden corn? 
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EDITORIALS 


is nothing good nor bad but thinking makes 

it so.” The manner of some men’s thinking 
would seem to hope for the worst, or in other words the 
bad of the quotation. In the matter of foods that 
seems to us to be all out of place. We have not yet 
reached the point where the country is producing too 
much food—food in general we mean, and not just 
canned foods, but equally true about canned foods also 
—and it will not be easy to get into that unwanted 
position (save the mark!) so long as employment 
remains where it is, and wages keep their present pace. 
And as for these latter not a few see in the very near 
future a considerable increase in these general wages. 
That hurdle will be reached, we understand, in April, 
the time set for more strikes. You know labor’s argu- 
ment: unless the cost of living is reduced they will 
demand more in the way of wages, and how can the 
cost of living (an intangible item impossible of deci- 
sion) be reduced without a reduction in the labor 
costs? Labor is not the whole matter, but it reaches 
back into the very beginnings, beyond the planting of 
the crops in our case, since the price of seed and all the 
other items that enter into canning have labor as a 
considerable ingredient. The past few years have 
proven that labor does not apply merely to the factory 
worker, or the plant work; it goes much deeper, even 
to including the “forgotten man,” the white collar 
worker. And if you take canned foods as a finished 
item. it continues on into the retail store, and to the 
delivery truck and crew of the big retailers. Labor 
looms larger even than the cost experts usually figure 
it, ov. through all the various means of transportation, 
and <till further back among the men who man the 
railroads which carry cannery supplies, etc., etc., ad 
infin'tum. 


A RECESSION ?—Shakespeare says “there 


N.-y if you want to stir up a real recession in busi- 
ness you must disrupt this whole system of our econ- 


omy ind throw the majority of the now employed into 
unen osloyment; or in other words you will have to 
prac:.cally, if not actually, stagnate most lines of in- 
dust With that done of course the canner would 
feel -\e direct results, since the great buyers and con- 
sume s of canned foods are these same laborers and 
thei) *amilies. But the conditions which permitted 
(“ca sed” would be the truer word) those old panics 
don obtain now: the money changers and gamblers 


of ol have been driven out of the temple, and there is 
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no one now able to overload the public with well 
watered stocks and bonds and later call their bank 
loans (made in this gamble) on short or no notice, thus 
producing the panic. There have been very few bank 
failures during the past 15 years, for the first time in 
our history, believe it or not. 

Those regularly recurring panics or depressions did 
not “just happen.” Tom Lawson, the famous Boston 
stock broker, showed the methods employed to produce 
these disturbances, and the profits the manipulators 
made on them. 


This being so, and it is, business men will not will- 
ingly cripple their business and break down all they 
have so laboriously built up. There may be recessions 
in prices, and in fact there should be, since profits have 
been allowed to climb to too high a percentage, which 
every sane business man knows to be true. Not too 
high, you will say, when you have to pay the prices 
demanded but this merely substantiates the foregoing 
statement. In other words the goods, the things, you 
buy are not worth the price you have to pay to get 
them. 


Fortunately for the good of all business this fault 
is in the right direction ; if the goods were selling below 
cost panic would ensue as failures flooded the land. 
Now there is a leaway to redress the trouble; it is 
possible to reduce profits by reducing prices, and at 
the same time keep all business booming along. That 
is being done now, quietly but with finality, and not 
with total loss. Many a man in this industry knows 
that the prices at which he was able to sell his goods 
were much higher than he believed right, for the good 
of the business. If you object to this thought or state- 
ment, let us say that such prices were higher than he 
ever expected ; the profits at the prices too steep. They 
were just not natural, as based upon years of experi- 
ence. But as this seems to be a general practice the 
goods continue to sell—a No. 2 can of standard toma- 
toes at 25c per can, for instance, which is equal to $3 
per doz. at retail. No tomato canner will contend that 
such a price is good for the canned tomato business. 

The Shylocks were not all in Venice in Shakespeare’s 
time, as evidenced by their presence today, and will con- 
tinue to be seen so long as human nature remains as 
it is, and the quest of the Almighty dollar goes on. 
Within the week we heard a canner: say “‘why should 
I take $1.75 for my tomatoes, when a great chain store | 
has just paid $2 for 20,000 cases?” No! Mr. Buyer, 
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we don’t know where any such lots of tomatoes are, 
even at $2.25, and no use inquiring, but the above is 
not imagination as many in the industry can testify. 
It actually happened. 


WILL THIS PROSPERITY CONTINUE ?—That is 
possibly the most dangerous $64 question that could 
be asked. History records in no uncertain words that 
similar questions were asked, or rather the assertions 
were made, that the prosperity in question was only 
just beginning, when in fact the country was on the 
very brink of one of its worst depressions. Some of 
you older heads will recall that event. 

But there are those who look upon present conditions 
as being fairly permanent. Here is a statement from 
The Office of Temporary Controls (Civilian Production 
Administration), dated:February 28th and just at 
hand: 

“A qualified optimism regarding the continued eco- 
nomic good health of the United States during the 
coming year marks a special report on ‘The Production 
Outlook for 1947’, released February 28 by Major Gen- 
eral Philip B. Fleming, Administrator of the Office of 
Temporary Controls and John C. Houston, Jr., Com- 
missioner of Civilian Production, and received here on 
March 5th. 

“Tf present tendencies continue, the report says, the 
value of gross national production should reach a total 
of $202 billion during 1947, $10 billion more than last 
year. 

“Expectations are that (1) wage rates will rise 
somewhat in the Spring of 1947; (2) prices of agri- 
cultural products will decline; (3) there will be an 
increase in building activity and in the output of con- 
sumer durable goods, particularly automobiles, for at 
least a good part of the year, and (4) the present high 
level of expenditures for plant and equipment will con- 
tinue at least for the next six months. 

“The year’s output of consumer durable goods is 
expected to exceed that of 1940-1941, highest in his- 
tory. Leading increases will be in mechanical refrig- 
erators and electric irons, with washing machines close 
behind. 

“Nearly 2,000,000 more passenger automobiles and 
trucks than the 3,090,000 turned out in 1946 are ex- 
pected to reach 5,000,000 buyers during 1947. 

“A 50 per cent dollar increase in public and private 
new construction, to a total of about $15 billion for 
the year, is regarded as feasible. OTC officials esti- 
mate that this will mean an expansion in physical vol- 
ume, including highway, sewers, water-works, rail- 
roads, etc., of about one-third over that put in place 
in 1946. Private residential building is expected to 
account for some $6 billion, as against $3.3 billion last 
year. With maintenance and repair, total construction 
may reach $20 to $22 billion. 

“Supplies of building materials should show wide 
improvement and production in general will support 
the increased construction activity forecast, the report 
indicates. 

“Present outlook is for a total steel product supply 


in 1947 of at least 61 million tons, 18 per cent more 
than in 1946. 


“Copper supplies in the neighborhood of 1.9 million 
short tons will be considerably below probable 1947 
demand. 

“Continuing shortages in tin, lead and aluminum are 
looked for. 

“Some easing in the pulp, paper and paperboard 
situations may be expected, but not before the latter 
half of the year. 

“Although representatives of the steel-making and 
freight car building industries, at the instance of CPA, 
have joined in a program to turn out 7,000 cars a 
month, American railroads will continue to face a 
shortage of freight cars during 1947, the report 
indicates. 

“General prospect for textiles and apparel is for 
continued improvement in production, with approxi- 
mate balance of supply and demand by year’s end. 

“In analyzing the general business outlook, the CPA 
economists who prepared the report point out two pos- 
sible alternative patterns for 1947. The first is mainte- 
nance of current high levels of production and employ- 
ment. The second would be marked by some decline 
in production, prices and employment in the second 
half of 1947, which would continue into 1948. 

“Largely because of belief in the probability of stabi- 
lized labor-management relationships, ‘along the lines 
recently demonstrated in the steel, automobile and 
building industries’, analyses of the outlook for specific 
industries contained in the report generally are more 
in accord with the first alternative than with the 
second. 

“*The crucial question for 1947 is whether the read- 
justment in the price structure will come mainly 
through a decline in the prices of those commodities 
which have risen much more than average, or chiefly 
through a further rise in those prices that have lagged,’ 
the report says. ‘At the present time, the first alterna- 
tive—which is also the more desirable course—appears 
the more likely one, with the possible exception of 
building materials.’ ” 


LATE DELIVERIES—Complaints are coming in 
that some subscribers do not receive their copies of 
T.C.T. until 10 days or two weeks after mailing. And 
from points as comparatively nearby as southern 
Texas. So the delays may not be attributed to the 
severe winter weather which much of the country has 
been experiencing, and which is still with us, bec:use 
those subscribers understand the why of such del:ys. 
We repeat what we have so often before explained : all 
copies of THE CANNING TRADE are delivered to the 
Baltimore Post Office, here in Baltimore, on F) day 
evenings (with rare exceptions) sorted into sep: vate 
P.O. mailsacks for each State and each large | ity. 
After that of course they are beyond our contro! 

The Post Office authorities of the Government :!o a 
wonderful job, all things considered, and it is presi med 
that the Mail Trains do likewise, but where the «clay 
occurs we are unable to say, and can find no sati :fac- 
tory answer. Be assured that we do not just pison- 
hole such complaints. They are taken up individ ually 
with the local Post Master, and he invariably relies, 


(Please turn to Page 24) 
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VIRGINIA CANNERS ANNUAL SESSION 


Tomatoes hold the spotlight—Blight Control Program Offered—Merger 
of Virginia Associations Discussed-—S. G. Wimmer Succeeds F. W. Brugh 
—Fred Stare fills overdue engagement. 


Any time two cr more Virginia can- 
ners get together the main topic of con- 
versation is bound to be tomatoes, for 
this is not only the main product packed 
in the State but for many it is the only 
commodity canned. Despite the fact that 
Blight had taken its toll in 1946, canners 
were generally satisfied with the results 
of the season. In almost every case the 
pack has been moved at good prices and 
profits. One sale of several thousand 
eases of standard 2’s was reported at 
$1.80. Another canner admitted posses- 
sion of a small block of extra standards. 
Needless to say, he was not worried. 

1947 PROSPECTS 

Discussion centered around prospects 
for profits in 1947. The problem was 
stated very forcibly and clearly by the 
Hon. C, F. Unruh, canner, broker and 
member of the Virginia State Legisla- 
ture. Despite the fact that all costs will 
be higher on ’47 packs, a declining mar- 
ket is in prospect. Mrs. Consumer has 
demonstrated her willingness to do with- 
out, not only canned tomatoes but any 
commodity, when the price gets beyond 
reason. What then is the answer? First 
—Pack quality instead of quantity; Sec- 
ondly—-Know your costs and if they 
promise to run over $1.25, don’t pack at 
all; ‘hirdly—Take a lower margin of 
profit and persuade your buyers and re- 
tailers to do the same. Buyers will be 
from Missouri, warned Mr. Unruh and 
unless the general economic situation 
changes materially, will buy from hand 
tomorth. Futures volume will be small, 
if an) 

Growers Prices 

Mu) has been said about farm prices 
and t)« possibility of paying the grower 
less f. the raw product. Canners of all 
comm. ities are finding the grower some- 
what «luetant, and naturally so. Mr. 
Unrul had a possible solution to this, 
thoug' we doubt its successful applica- 


tion. ise your raw product price to the 
growe on the actual selling price of the 
canne. produet when sold, he suggests. 
Contr \s ean be drawn up that way and 
some ually have been written in that 
Mann in the Eastern part of the State. 


THE ( NNING TRADE willingly endorses 
this» hod—if you can do it. 


BLIGHT CONTROL 
S. Fenne, plant pathologist, Vir- 
ginia lytechnic Institute, outlined a 
progr: for the control of Late Blight 
on tom ‘oes. 
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A forecasting service has been set up 
by Plant Pathologists in the Atlantic 
Coast States to keep growers and can- 
ners informed on the development of Late 
Blight. Growers and canners will be 
notified through county agents, news- 
papers and trade papers as to the devel- 
opments of Late Blight, and if it appears 
that this disease will again be a problem 
in Virginia, recommendations to start 
treatment will be made several weeks in 
advance of the expected appearance of 
the disease. Mr. Fenne emphasized the 
fact that both low temperatures and high 
humidity must obtain before the disease 
will spread. Except in certain local 
mountainous areas this combination of 
weather conditions has existed in Vir- 
ginia only once in the past 25 years. 


Materials 

Use Insoluble (metallic) Copper com- 
pounds either as a dust or as a spray, 
Mr. Fenne advised. “We recommend a 
ready-prepared copper dust that contains 
at least 5% metallic copper be used. If 
you prefer to spray, follow the directions, 
for mixing, given on the container of the 
copper preparation you buy, or use 
4-4-1060 Bordeaux. 

Insoluble copper compounds may be 
purchased under various trade names 
such as Yellow Cuprocide, Tri-Basic 
Copper Sulphate, Compound A, and 
many others. 

In the Mountain areas, start to spray 
or dust when the growing plants are 10 
to 12 inches tall; in other parts of the 
State, start when the first signs of the 
disease appears in the vicinity. Apply 
the treatment every week during wet 
weather and every 10 days when the 
weather is moderately wet to dry. Re- 
peat applications as soon as_ possible 
after heavy rain. This is especially im- 
portant when using dusts. Spray or dust 
the plants thoroughly, getting a uniform 
coating of the material on all parts of 
the plants. Sprays usually give some- 
what better results and are cheaper. 
However, dusts can be more easily and 
quickly applied than sprays and will give 
satisfactory control when properly used. 
Equipment, either for dusting or spray- 
ing, is unfortunately, almost impossible 
to obtain. 


HONEYMOON OVER 
Mr. Fred A. Stare, past president of 
the National Canners Association, used 
figures to show that the sellers market 
is past history and that buyers in the 


future would adopt a policy of hand to 
mouth buying until such time as they are 
sure they are safe in making commit- 
ments on new pack canned foods in any 
quantity. Out of a pack of 500 million 
cases of fruits and vegetables there is an 
estimated 225 million cases in distribu- 
tors’ hands today, he said, plus an un- 
known quantity in first hands. This com- 
pares with an average annual consump- 
tion before the war of some 265 million 
cases. (Editor’s Note—This does not 
mean that canned foods are in poor sta- 
tistical position. On the contrary, with 
six months’ heavy consumption ahead, it 
indicates exceptionally heavy consump- 
tion. Mr. Stare pointed out here, and 
dozens of times before, that Mrs. Con- 
sumer has learned a great deal about the 
quality of canned foods and with her in- 
creased purchasing power will buy nearly 
twice the amount she did prior to the 
War. It is a fact, however, that there 
exists a great deal more food than during 
the war and that both your buyer and 
the consumer can be more selective in 
their buying. Good quality merchandise 
will always be good property.) 

For 1947 Mr. Stare warned that can- 
ners faced an estimated 18% increase in 
costs. The consumer has demonstrated 
that there is a limit beyond which she is 
unwilling to go. It would be prudent 
then, to cut packs accordingly and this 
can best be done by packing only the 
highest quality. 


MERGER DISCUSSED 


There are three canners Associations 
in the State of Virginia—The Virginia 
Canners Association with offices at 
Roanoke; The Tidewater Canners Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Inc., at Farnham; 
and The Eastern Shore of Virginia Pack- 
ers Association at Cape Charles. True 
there is considerable distance between 
these sections but with the improved 
roads and transportation facilities of re- 
cent years they are much closer than 
heretofore. The situation is certainly 
not much different than that existing in 
other states, notably the Tri-States, New 
York, Ohio, Wisconsin, Indiana, ete. If 
these three Associations were to merge 
into one, administrative expenses would 
be lessened, more money would be avail- 
able to pay an active full time secretary, 
greater influence would obtain both in 
Washington and the State Legislature, 
and other advantages too numerous to 
mention would follow automatically. 
With this in mind, Mr. C. D. Price, past 
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president of the Virginia Association, 
suggested to the Board of Directors that 
they think over these advantages and be 
prepared at a later date to express their 
views on consolidation. The Resolutions 
Committee did better than that, they pre- 
sented a Resolution, and it was unani- 
mously passed, suggesting consolidation. 


President Earl Daniel and Secretary 
J. C. Bigger of the Tidewater Association 
were present and invited President-elect 
S. G. Wimmer to appoint a commit- 
tee to meet with and discuss the subject 
with their Board of Directors at their 
forthcoming meeting in Richmond, 
March 28. President Wimmer appointed 
a committee of seven including himself, 
Vice-President G. H. Burkholder, Secre- 
tary S. B. Huff and C. D. Price, E. S. 
Marshall, E. C. Firestone, and L. W. 
Garst. The entire membership was in- 
vited to attend the open sessions in 
Richmond. 


THE ELECTION 


The Nominating Committee was some- 
what handicapped by the absence of Re- 
tiring President F. W. Brugh, who is 
vacationing in Florida. Mr. Brugh prior 
to 1946 had been Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation for many, many years and held 
the key to procedure. All of the Direc- 
tors were reelected with the provision 
that those scheduled to retire this year 
would do so next year. Mr. S. G. Wimmer 
of Christiansburg, was elected President 
and Messrs. G. H. Burkholder of Thax- 
ton, and S. B. Huff of Roanoke, Vice- 
President and Secretary respectively. 


TIDEWATER CANNERS TO MEET 


The Tidewater Canners Association of 
Virginia will hold a business meeting be- 
ginning at 10 o’clock on the morning of 
Friday, March 28 at the Hotel Richmond, 
Richmond, Virginia. Dinner that evening 
at 7. A number of members had re- 
quested that the meeting be held on 
Thursday, March 27, rather than Friday, 
but it was found that the hotel could not 
accommodate them for that date. Reser- 
vations may, however, be made for the 
night of the 27th and the 28th. In mak- 
ing reservations it is important that at- 
tendance at the Tidewater Canners Asso- 
ciation meeting be mentioned. 


SINGAPORE PINEAPPLE 
INDUSTRY RESUMED 


The canning of pineapple has been re- 
sumed. in Singapore. About 5,000 cases 
were packed for the British Ministry of 
Food and were to be shipped to the 
United Kingdom toward the end of 1946. 
Approximately 30,000 cases were ex- 
pected before the close of the packing 
season in February 1947. 

Land under pineapple cultivation in 
Johore alone before the war was more 
than 50,000 acres, but since the war less 
than 2,000 acres are under cultivation. 


CANCO to DELIVER at 85% RATIO 


American Can Company has announced 
that it will deliver metal containers at a 
rate of 85 per cent of the base selected 
by each customer under the 1947 alloca- 
tion plan outlined to the trade in January. 

The 85 per cent ratio, according to 
W. C. Stolk, vice president, is based on 
all available information as to 1947 plate 
production and contemplates no inter- 
ruption in receipts from suppliers, which 
would, of course, necessitate a reduction. 
However, Mr. Stolk said, it is hoped that 
production of plate will increase in the 
third and fourth quarters to the extent 
that more generous allocation will be 
possible. 


The can manufacturing industry be- 
came faced with a shortage of metal 
when the Government removed restric- 
tions December 27 on products and quan- 
tities that could be packed in tin plate. 
Under the circumstances the only equi- 
table course appeared to be to ship cans 
on whichever of several historical usage 
bases would result to each customer’s 
greatest advantage. 


Two of the bases call for 80 per cent 
of the area of tin plate, black plate and 
terne plate in metal containers listed in 
a customer’s present contract schedule, 
which were shipped to him in the calen- 
dar year 1945 or 1946. Two call for 100 
per cent of the plate usage, as outlined, 
in either 1940 or 1941. 

Four other bases, affecting users lim- 
ited or excluded in their use of cans by 
Government restrictions whose business 
had increased sharply during the war 
and who previously had packed in metal 
containers, call for 80 per cent of either 


1940 or 1941 usage adjusted to reflect 
growth in business as shown in 1945 or 
1946, 


So far this year shipments have been 
made to all customers at a rate of ap- 
proximately 100 per cent of any of the 
first four bases, Mr. Stolk said. This was 
announced as a temporary arrangement, 
pending a determination of the overall 
tonnage to which the individually se- 
lected bases of all customers would add 
up. Sufficient data has now been fur- 
nished by customers, he said, to establish 
a definite ratio between the year’s sheet 
metal supply and customers’ base re- 
quirements. He pointed out that all 
deliveries since January 1 will be charged 
against each customer’s allotment. 


While the ratio of available materials 
to requirements has proved disappoint- 
ing, Mr. Stolk said, he indicated that as 
soon as larger tonnages materialize, the 
company will increase percentages under 
the allocation plan or cease allocation 
altogether. 


Commenting on the current tight plate 
situation, he said that “some expected 
shipments had been delayed, largely be- 
cause of transportation difficulties. In 
addition, the State Department has allo- 
cated additional tonnage of plate for ex- 
port, particularly in the second quarter. 


“Fortunately, there have been no work 
stoppages of major proportions in the 
plants of our main suppliers, although 
minor interrupcions due to unusually cold 
weather in the Pittsburgh district and 
shortages of natural gas have caused 
some loss of production.” 


CROWN GLEE CLUB CONCERT 


The Glee Clubs of the Crown Cork and 
Seal Company of Baltimore, Maryland, 
and its subsidiary the Crown Can Com- 
pany of Philadelphia held a joint concert 
at the Lyric Theatre in Baltimore on the 
night of February 22nd. Tickets for the 
concert were distributed to the nearly 
two thousand employees who attended. 


The Crown Glee Club was organized 
in 1933 and numbers sixty male voices. 
They have sung before many audiences 
along the Eastern Seaboard and have ap- 
peared over local radio stations. The 
Club is under the direction of Mr. Frank 
Bell. 


The Crown Can Glee Club, a group of 
mixed voices, was formed nine years ago 
in the Quaker City. Mr. Harry MacMil- 
lan, Jr., the director, has led his group 
before many civic organizations, service 
hospitals, and U.S.O. Centers and over 
Philadelphia radio stations. 
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FLOTILL LAUNCHES PHOTO- 
GRAPH PREMIUM DRIVE 


In a novel campaign which began 
Monday, March 3, Flotill Products, Inc., 
food canners, is offering customers in a 
tri-state area free studio photographs for 
LaGustosa Tomatoes and Flotta Tomato 
Paste labels. The photo premium rive, 
arranged through the cooperation oi gro- 
cers, newspapers and radio stations, rep- 
resents the largest promotion effort in 
the company’s history. 


In the campaign, covering the areas 
New York City, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Pittsburgh, Flotill Products offers ‘o re- 
deem the labels from 3 cans of LaGustosa 
Tomatoes and 2 cans (7 oz.) of [lotta 
Tomato Paste with a studio photoyraph, 
made by a group of leading photogra- 
phers who are cooperating in this intro- 
ductory campaign. Radio 
newspapers, car cards, trade papers, Win- 
dow and counter displays will announce 
the premium award. 
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NEW DEFINITION ““AREA of PRODUCTION” EXPLAINED 


The purpose of this article, supplied by the New York office of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, Wage and Hour Division, is to make canners and 
packers fully acquainted with the exemptions from minimum wage and 
overtime provisions of the Act. 


Canners, packers and handlers of fresh 
fruits and vegetables may find that their 
status with regard to the taking of cer- 
tain exemptions from the minimum wage 
and overtime provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act may have changed 
—with resultant financial gains or losses 
—with the issuance recently of new defi- 
nitions of the term “area of production” 
as used in the Act. The new regulations 
will be enforced by the Wage and Hour 
Public Contracts Divisions of the U. S. 
Department of Labor beginning March 1. 

As most readers of THE CANNING 
TRADE know, Congress, when it passed 
the Fair Labor Standards Act in 1938, 
provided for certain exemptions from the 
law’s minimum wage of 40 cents an hour 
and from its overtime provisions requir- 
ing the payment of time and one half the 
regular rate of pay for all hours over 40 
in any workweek. These provisions of 
the Act apply to workers engaged in 
interstate commerce or in the production 
of goods for interstate commerce, includ- 
ing occupations necessary to such produc- 
tion. 

Certain of these exemptions with re- 
spect to employees engaged in specified 
operations in the processing and han- 
dling of agricultural products will be 
determined by the new definitions of the 
term “area of production.” The new defi- 
nitions were made necessary when the 
Supreme Court in the Holly Hill Fruit 
Products ease, invalidated a former defi- 
nition because it included a test limiting 
the number of employees in a plant. 


NEW DEFINITION 


The new definitions, issued on Decem- 
ber -5 by the Administrator of the Divi- 
sion: are expressed in terms of mileage 
and . opulation and do not include a test 
limit .g the number of employees in an 
esta! ishment. Thus a cannery which 
was -crmitted to take exemptions from 
the nimum wage and overtime provi- 
sion f the Act under the old definition, 
may ot be able to do so under the new. 
The verse is true also. Some estab- 
lish) ats may now take exemptions 
whit they were denied under the old 
defir ons. 

T) new definitions are the result of 
care efforts to issue regulations along 
the ' +s indicated by the Supreme Court 


Int: Holly Hill case. After the old 
defin .on was thrown out, the staff of 
the visions gathered economic data 
relat to the specified operations on 
agri’ tural and horticultural commodi- 


ties, !d numerous conferences through- 
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out the nation, and conducted six formal 
hearings in the National offices. The 
conferences and the hearings were at- 
tended by representatives of both indus- 
try and labor. 

After the conférences and at the con- 
clusion of the hearings, the Divisions 
formulated the new definitions which dis- 
tinguish generally between plants oper- 
ating under “rural-agricultural” condi- 
tions as contrasted to those subject to 
“urban-industrial” conditions and which 
indicate for each agricultural or horti- 
cultural commodity or groups of com- 
modities, the zones which would be 
deemed to be more or less near where 
the particular commodity is produced. 


OPERATIONS EXPLAINED 


Among workers who are exempt from 
both the minimum wage and overtime 
provisions of the Act are employees en- 
gaged within the area of production in 
handling, packing, storing, preparing in 
their raw or natural state, or canning 
fresh fruits and vegetables for market. 
Therefore, if your employees are engaged 
in such work, it is to your interest to 
know how the Divisions interpret the 
operations in question. 

“Handling” includes those physical op- 
erations customarily performed in ob- 
taining fresh fruits and _ vegetables, 
transporting them to and receiving them 
at the establishment, weighing them, 
placing them in the establishment, and 
delivering the fruits and vegetables to 
warehouses or to transportation facili- 
ties. 

“Packing” includes those operations in- 
volved in placing fresh fruits and vege- 
tables in containers, and closing and 
fastening the containers. 

“Storing” includes operations involved 
in placing fresh fruits and vegetables in 
storage rooms or other places when they 
are to be held prior to sale or shipment; 
taking care of these commodities while 
they are being so held; and removing 
them from the storage rooms and trans- 
ferring them to transportation facilities. 

The preparing of fresh fruits and 
vegetables in their raw or natural state 
includes such operations as cleaning, 
washing, polishing, grading, sizing, sort- 
ing, hand-picking, coloring, cooling and 
wrapping. 


CANNING DEFINED 


The term “canning” includes not only 
hermetically sealing and sterilizing or 
pasteurizing the fruits and vegetables, 
but also the necessary preparatory opera- 


tions performed on them before placing 
them in bottles, cans or other hermeti- 
cally sealed containers. These operations 
may include all types of preparation such 
as cleaning, cutting, peeling, squeezing, 
mixing, heating and cooking, and placing 
the commodities in containers. In addi- 
tion, sealing and labeling the containers 
as well as placing them in cases or boxes 
are considered to be canning operations 
when performed as a part of the uninter- 
rupted canning process. 


It should be pointed out that even 
though you are a canner, packer or han- 
dler within the area of production, not 
all your employees are exempt, but only 
those who are actually engaged in per- 
forming the specified operations on the 
fresh fruits and vegetables for market. 
In other words, the exemption does not 
ordinarily apply to all the employees in 
your plant, among whom may be office 
workers, maintenance men, and guards, 
just to mention some non-exempt classes 
of employees. In addition, if in any work- 
week you have employees who are en- 
gaged in both exempt and non-exempt 
operations, they will not be within the 
exemption during that workweek. 

It should be noted that the “for mar- 
ket” requirements applies to each of the 
specified operations. Such operations are 
performed “for market” if the employer 
disposes of the commodities in the form 
in which the exempt operation leaves 
them, but not if he is:going to process 
the commodities further before market- 
ing them. Thus if you are a canner and 
have certain of your employees engaged 
in canning vegetables for re-canning at 
a later time, such employees are not 
exempt as they are not canning for 
market. 


AREA OF PRODUCTION 


To be within the area of production 
under the new definition, your establish- 
ment must be located in the open country 
or in a rural community and must have 
received 95 per cent of the fresh fruits 
and vegetables on which the handling, 
packing, storing, preparing in their raw 
or natural state, or canning operations 
are performed from normal rural sources 
of supply located not more than 15 miles 
from your establishment. 

As used in this definition, “open coun- 
try or rural community” does not include 
any city, town or urban place of 2500 
population or greater; or any area 
within one mile of the limits of any city 
or town with a population of 2500 to 
50,000; any area within three miles of 
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any city with a population of from 50,000 
to 500,000; or any area within five miles 
of any city with a population of 500,000 
or more. Population is determined by 
the latest available United States Census 
(1940), and miles are measured by a 
straight line. 


15 MILE LIMITATION 


Assuming that the 15 mile distance 
requirement is met, your fresh fruits and 
vegetables will be considered to have come 
from “normal rural sources of supply” 
if they are received from (1) farms; or 
(2) farm assemblers or other customary 
supplying establishments which are lo- 
cated in the open country or in a rural 
community; or (3) farm assemblers or 
other customary supplying establish- 
ments which are not located in the open 
country or in a rural community pro- 
vided it can be shown that the commodi- 
ties actually were produced on farms 
within 15 miles from your establishment. 


95 PER CENT REQUIREMENT 


The period for determining whether 95 
per cent of the fresh fruits and vege- 
tables are received from normal rural 
sources of supply will be the last pre- 
ceding calendar month in which opera- 
tions were carried on for two workweeks 
or more. If your establishment is per- 
forming the specified operations on the 
fresh fruits or vegetables for the first 
time, the period will be the total time 
during which your establishment has so 
operated until it has been in operation 
for such a calendar month. 

You will note that this 95 per cent re- 
quirement allows you a 5 per cent toler- 
ance which may be very useful in that 
it will enable you to claim the exemption 
in spite of the fact that you may receive 
an occasional shipment from a remote 
farm, or other distant supplier, or some 
other source which you are unable to 
determine. 

You should determine the percentage 
of fresh fruits and vegetables received 
from normal rural sources of supply 
within the 15 mile distance by using such 
physical units of measure as weight or 
volume. If however the different com- 
modities which your establishment re- 
ceives are customarily measured in 
physical units that are not comparable, 
as for example bushels and pounds, you 
may use dollar value as the unit of 
measurement. 


OVERTIME EXEMPTIONS 

If it is apparent to you from the fore- 
going definition that your workers are 
not employed within the area of produc- 
tion as defined, you may nevertheless be 
entitled to other complete and partial 
exemptions from the overtime provisions 
of the Act (but not from its minimum 
wage requirements), for a total of 28 
weeks in the calendar year. These weeks 
need not be taken consecutively. 

One of these overtime exemptions ap- 
plies for a period of not more than 14 
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weeks in the calendar year to employees 
of an employer who is engaged in the 
packing, canning or first processing of 
perishable or seasonal fresh fruits or 
vezetables. “First processing” is ordi- 
narily the making of the first change in 
the form of the raw material. The freez- 
ing of peas, for example, is a first proc- 
essing operation. 

In addition, a limited exemption from 
the overtime provisions is provided for 
industries which have been found by the 
Administrator to be of a seasonal nature. 
The exemption is restricted to not more 
than 14 weeks in the calendar year. Dur- 
ing the exempt weeks, payment of at 
least time and one-half the regular rate 
must be made for hours in excess of 12 
a day or 56 a week. The packing, han- 
dling, storing, first processing, preparing 
in their raw or natural state, and can- 
ning of perishable or seasonal fresh 
fruits and vegetables have been found 
to be branches of a seasonal industry and 
entitled to this exemption. 

As a result of these two 14 week ex- 
emptions, you can readily see that when 
you are not within the area of produc- 
tion, you may very well be able to handle 
your full season’s pack with very little 
extra pay for overtime, even though you 
must comply with the minimum wage 
provisions. 

It is suggested that if you have any 
questions concerning the applicability of 
the Act or the exemptions from’ its mini- 
mum wage and overtime provisions, you 
should contact your Regional Office of 
the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


REGIONAL OFFICES 

The regional Wage-Hour Offices are 
located at: 

BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS, Old South 
Building, 294 Washington Street. 

NEW YORK 1, NEW YORK, Parcel Post 
Building, 341 Ninth Avenue. 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNSYLVANIA, 1216 
Widener Building, Chestnut and Juniper 
Streets. 

ATLANTA 3, GEORGIA, Fifth Floor, Car] 
Witt Building, 249 Peachtree Street, 
N. E. 

BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA, 1007 Comer 
Building, 2026 Second Ave., North. 

NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSER, 509 Medical 
Arts Building, 119 Seventh Ave., North. 

RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA, Schmidt Build- 
ing, 17 North 7th Street. 

CLEVELAND 13, OHIO, 4237 Main Post 
Office, West Third and Prospect Avenue. 

CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS, 1200 Merchan- 
dise Mart, 222 West North Bank Drive. 

MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINNESOTA, 406 Pence 
Building, 730 Hennepin Avenue. 

KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI, 
Building, 911 Walnut Street. 

SAN FRANCISCO 38, CALIFORNIA, 501 
Humboldt Bank Building, 785 Market 
Street. 

DALLAS, TEXAS, 1114 Commerce Street 
Building. 
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WARNING SERVICE ESTAB- 
LISHED FOR TOMATO BLIGHT 


A warning service designed to protect 
tomato growers from late blight damage 
such as swept through gardens and to- 
mato fields in many Eastern states last 
year has been set up by the Plant Discase 
Survey of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Plant pathologists in 32 states 
extending as far west as Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas, are collaborating in the service. 


A key pathologist in each state will 
gather information on the earliest occur- 
rences and progress of the blight. The 
Plant Disease Survey will distribute 
weekly summaries of the state reports to 
all cooperating states. On the basis of 
these reports, the state pathologists will 
recommend timely spraying and other 
control measures, and the Agricultural 
Insecticide and Fungicide Association 
will see that adequate supplies of fungi- 
cides are available on the market for 
growers. 


The tomato late blight fungus is the 
same fungus that causes the late blight 
and rot of potatoes. It lives over winter 
in potato tubers, in tomato plants in 
greenhouses in the North, and on tomato 
plants in fields and gardens in the ex- 
treme South. 


Late blight is not likely to be serious 
in hot, dry seasons but it spreads rapidly 
in cool, wet weather when rain and wind 
carry the spores from one garden to an- 
other. Last year commercial tomato 
fields in many states east of the Missis- 
sippi river were seriously affected by 
late blight with estimated losses as high 
as 50 per cent of the crop in some cases. 


CAMPBELL SALES SETUP 


Announcement has been made by Wil- 
liam B. Nixon, Sales Manager, Campbell 
Sales Company, Camden, New Jersey, of 
the following appointments: S. William 
Cobourn, Manager Field Force; William 
B. Hackenberg, Assistant Manager ‘ield 
Force; Emmett J. Shirley, Sales P: mo- 
tion Manager; Harry L. Atkinson, A ssis- 
tant Sales Promotion Manager; and 
Frederick W. Werner, Assistant to Sales 
Manager. In addition, W. Gordon Car- 
berry has been appointed Manage Ex- 
port Sales and Edward A. Vassallo, \an- 
ager Institutional Sales. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT PRO !TS 


After deduction for Federal ° axes, 
The Pennsylvania Salt Manufac «ring 
Company reports net profits fo" the 
twelve months ending December 3! 1946 
of $2,077,425.61 equivalent to $2.’ per 
share on 750,000 shares of $10. par stock 
outstanding, which compares wit: the 
earnings for the twelve months «ding 
December 31, 1945 of $1,288,329 99 oF 
$1.72 per share. 
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THE CLARE 
Perfection Kerosene Oil Heater, 


FOR CANNERS, TINNERS AND OTHERS, 
PATENTED DECEMBER %, 1880. 


M THE SECRETS OF CANNING 
By ERNEST F. SCHWAAB. 
1890. 


Today one machine makes three times as many cans in a 
minute as a man formerly made in a day—and they are 
better cans. 


Crown Personalized Service has kept pace with the precision 
of production. Buy Crown Cans and you buy cans plus 


THE NATION’S THIRD LARGE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
CROWN CAN COMPANY © PHILADELPHIA © Baltimore * Chicago * St. Louis * Houston Orlando * Fort Wayne + Nebraska City 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


NCA STAFF CHANGES 


Nelson H. Budd and Happer Payne 
have been named assistant secretaries of 
the National Canners Association but 
will continue as directors of the Associa- 
tion’s Information and Labeling Divi- 
sions respectively. 

Robert Heiney has been transferred 
from the Information Division to the Ad- 
ministrative Staff where he will serve as 
assistant to the Secretary and will be 
replaced in the Information Division by 
Fred Van Horsten. 

Katherine R. Smith, former Assistant 
Director has been named Director of the 
Home Economics Division succeeding 
Marjorie H. Black, retired. 


CORN PRODUCTS APPOINTS 
SALES MANAGERS 


Following a recent national sales meet- 
ing, at which sales, merchandising and 
advertising plans for 1947 were dis- 
cussed, Corn Products Refining Company, 
announced the appointment of Messrs. 
R. R. Adam, J. H. Healey, A. G. Peterson 
and J. E. Walz as general sales man- 
agers of Corn Products Refining Com- 
pany’s sales divisions. 


Mr. Adam will be in charge of the Mid- 
Western Division with headquarters in 
Chicago. Mr. Healey directs sales in the 
Southern territory and will be located in 
Memphis. Mr. Peterson, in charge of the 
Eastern Division, will remain in Phila- 
delphia, while Mr. Walz will direct Pa- 
cific Coast Division sales from San Fran- 
cisco. All are vice-presidents of Corn 
Products Sales Company. 


HEINZ HEADS COMMUNITY 
CHEST 


H. J. Heinz II, head of H. J. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed Chairman of the Com- 
munity Chests of America, an organiza- 
tion which oversees the Community Fund 
campaigns conducted in the United 
States and Canada. 


ORANGE JUICE PURCHASE 
PROGRAM ENDS 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced completion for the fiscal 
year 1946-47 of its purchase program in 
Florida of concentrated orange juice for 
use in the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram. Department officials reported total 
purchases included 755,386 gallons, all 
during the months of January and Feb- 
ruary, 1947. Purchases were made with 
funds authorized under Section 6 of the 
National School Lunch Act. 
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NEW MARYLAND FIRM 


Garrett County Cooperative, Inc., has 
been organized at Grantsville, Maryland, 
and will can peas and cream style corn 
this coming season. Fred Richter is 
President of the firm and Frank Weller 
will supervise operations. At this writ- 
ing Garrett County is digging out of a 


45 inch snow fall and reports have it 


still snowing in that section. 


MICHIGAN SPRING MEETING 


The Spring Meeting of the Michigan 
Canners Association will be held at the 
Park Palace Hotel, Traverse City, June 
1 and 2. The get-together will be held 
on Sunday, June 1, with the business ses- 
sion beginning on Monday morning. 


FIRE DAMAGE 


A fire in the smoke house of the Hy- 
grade Food Products Corporation’s plant 
at Buffalo, New York, February 18, did 
an estimated $18,000 damage. 


CAN SIZE LIMITATIONS 
MAY END 


Reports have the Civilian Production 
Administration giving serious considera- 
tion to the elimination of can size limita- 
tions contained in Conservation Order 
M-81 as a result of the joint reeommen- 
dations made by the Board of Directors 
of the National Canners Association and 
the Department of Agriculture. 


SHOCKLEY JOINS 
NATIONAL CAN 


Everett T. Shockley, previously oper- 
ator of the Pittsville (Md.) Canning 
Company, has joined the National Can 
Corporation and will serve as field repre- 
sentative on the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula. 


NEW CONVEYOR FIRM 


George Greenberger, for the past two 
years Manager of Speedways Conveyors, 
Inc., Buffalo, New York, and for many 
years prior to that Superintendent of the 
J. W. Clement Company, also of Buffalo, 
has formed the Sage Manufacturing 
Company, 110 Auburn Avenue, Buffalo, 
which will manufacture casters, hand 
trucks and conveyors. 


DRAPER FOODS INCORPORATED 


The canning firm of George H. Draper, 
Jr., Milford, Delaware, will be operated 
in the future as Draper Foods, Inc. 
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GORDON COLE LEAVES CMI 


The appointment of Gordon Cole as 
manager of the Los Angeles office of 
Blanchard-Nichols, publishers’ represen- 
tatives, has been announced by George 
S. Nichols, president. Mr. Cole goes to 
Blanchard-Nichols after 3% years as 
director of advertising and public rela- 
tions for the Can Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, where he planned the _ institute’s 
current million dollar advertising cam- 
paign. 

A prominent figure in the advertising 
field, Mr. Cole was for ten years adver- 
tising manager of Cannon Mills. His 
varied experience includes the agency 
and publication fields, where he held 
executive posts with Conde Nast and 
Good Housekeeping and was account 
executive with Pedlar & Ryan, working 
with Procter & Gamble, Bristol-Myers, 
Guerlain and BVD accounts. 

He has been a member of the board 
of directors of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers since 1936, serving as 
chariman in 1941-42, and for the past 
seven years as chairman of the magazine 
committee of the association. He is also 
a member of the board of directors of 
the Advertising Research Foundation 
and of the Committee for the Third 
Qualitative Study recently sponsored by 
the McCall Corporation. During the 
war, Mr. Cole served the War Ad- 
vertising Council as campaign manager 
of several united clothing drives and of 
the tin can salvage campaign. 


GENERAL FOODS BUYS 
ENGLISH FIRM 


General Foods Corporation has _ pur- 
chased the business of Alfred Bird and 
Sons, Limited, of Birmingham, England, 
according to Clarence Francis, chairman 
of the board of General Foods. The facili- 
ties of Alfred Bird and Sons, manufac- 
turers of Bird’s custard powder and other 
grocery specialties, have been used the 
past year for the manufacture of two 
General Foods products on a contract 
basis. The acquisition of the company 
will permit further expansion of Gencral 
Foods manufacturing activities in Great 
Britain. The purchase did not involve 
the issuing of any additional capital 
stock. 


JOHN W. RIDER DEAD 


John W. Rider, father of Kennet’ N. 
Rider, prominent Indiana canner, p: :sed 
away at the home of his daughter ‘Irs. 
D. L. Ervin, West Palm Beach, Fl ida, 
Friday morning, February 28th. 

Mr. Rider was past 90 years old and 
had been connected with the cannin in- 
dustry since 1897, his business | °ing 
centered at Scottsburg, Indiana. Mr. 
Rider retired from business in 191° and 
he and Mrs. Rider took up residen ¢ in 
Florida. Mrs. Rider passed away in | 33, 
after which Mr. Rider lived wit! his 
daughter. He is survived by two ;ons 
and three daughters, Kenneth N. } der, 
Albert Rider, Mrs. D. L. Ervin, Mrs. 
Frank Wiley, and Mrs. Alvin Crowe. 
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FA S H 0 N E D T 0 E R V E Late eighteenth-century silver 


| cream pitcher and sugar bow! 

designed and executed by 
Paul Revere. Courtesy of the 
y Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


ILVER, buried treasure until it is for perfection, the makers of Diamond 
mined and refined by man, is Crystal Salt have developed the exclu- 
wrought by masters into price- sive Alberger Process. The gratifying 
less works of art. result has been a salt of exceptional 
Such silver artistry came from the quality, uniformity, cleanliness and 
hands of Paul Revere...the same hands true salt flavor. 
that held the reins on the famous mid- This same Alberger Process has 
night ride. Perfectly reflecting in its made it possible to offer you a wide 
lightness of line the classic revival in range of salt . . . grained for every 
American culture, Revere’s silver de- purpose and superior performance. It 
serves its place among the masterpieces has created product purity averaging 
of silver design. For to his craft, Paul an amazing 99.95%. 
Revere brought true genius . . . the de- If you have any questions about 
sire to create perfection. grain size or grade. . . if you are con- 
Salt, too, is buried treasure. But, un- cerned over any food processing wor- 
carthed and processed by man, it has ries .. . get expert advice by writing to 
, acquired an important place in Ameri- our Technical Director, Department 
can industry. D-26, Diamond Crystal Salt, Division 
And through their constant striving General Foods Corp., St. Clair, Mich. 
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RODEN MOVES TO CALIFORNIA 


H. W. Roden, president of American 
Home Foods, Inc., is transferring his 
office and residence from New York to 
Los Angeles in a long-planned move to 
devote his attention to policy formula- 
tion and to augment the company’s posi- 
tion on the west coast, according to an 
announcement by Walter F. Silbersack, 
president of American Home Products 
Corporation, the parent company. The 
firm already has a division sales office 
and five district sales offices in that re- 
gion, in addition to a food producing 
plant at San Jose, California. 


Victor T. Norton, recently appointed 
executive vice-president of the corpora- 
tion will act as administrative head of 
the business and the headquarters will 
continue to be maintained at 22 East 
40th Street, New York City. American 
Home Foods manufactures and distrib- 
utes several nationally advertised food 
products. 


ADDS ANOTHER PLANT 


Caroline Canning Company of Fed- 
eralsburg, Maryland, will operate the 
factory at Howards, Maryland, which 
was formerly owned by Sherman T. 
Griffith. 


DE WEAVER STEPS UP 


Leon DeWeaver has been appointed 
Purchasing Agent for the Comstock Can- 
ning Corporation, Newark, New York, 
succeeding Pat Smith who has been pro- 
moted to another position. 


“BROKER” DESIGNATION OUT? 


Paul Sayres, well known food mer- 
chandiser and head of Paul Sayres, Inc., 
75 West Street, has organized a move- 
ment among his fellow food brokers to 
drop the name “food broker” as the de- 
scriptive title of their profession. 

Sayres explained that his action was 
prompted by a survey undertaken at the 
recent National Food Brokers Associ- 
ation Convention where more than 70 
per cent of those questioned evinced dis- 
satisfaction with the label “food broker” 
and indicated they were in favor of mak- 
ing a change in the name. 

Sayres added, “We are not brokers, 
and do not buy and sell for our own ac- 
count, like cotton brokers or stock brok- 
ers. Rather, we are specialists in food 
merchandising. We have been guilty of 
the sin of inaction too long. If we don’t 
like the name, let’s do something about 
it. We are no longer in an adolescent 
state. We are the big factor in the coun- 
try’s biggest industry. Each day we let 
slip by without correcting the illusion 
conveyed by the label ‘food broker’ makes 
the ultimate task of correction more dif- 
ficult.” 

Sayres further stated that he had 
lined up support for this idea among his 
fellow members, and at the next conven- 
tion of the National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation he will put forward the proposal 
that the name “food broker” be dis- 
pensed with, and that either the name 
“food merchandising specialist” or “food 
merchandiser” take its place. 


“And,” he added, “I feel certain that 
my suggestion will be adopted whole- 
heartedly by the convention.” 


1946 CANNED TOMATO PACK 


The total pack of canned tomatoes for 1946 amounted to 20,995,410 actual 
cases as compared with 14,470,550 cases in 1945, the National Canners Asso- 
ciation’s Division of Statistics reports. 

On the basis of equivalent cases of 24/2’s the 1946 pack amounted to 
23,857,000 cases as compared with 16,758,000 for 1945. 


The reports shown below by areas and can size is the summary of the 
pack of all canners known to have packed tomatoes during 1946, together with 
estimates for twenty firms which have not made reports to date. 


1946 CANNED TOMATO PACK 


Mise. tin 

24/2 18/1P 24/214 6/10 and glass Total 

Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases Cases 
208,872 62,528 47,328 1,823 320,551 
235,167 1,087 24,173 “enw 334,095 
Virginia and West Virginia = 1,520,729 3,400 95,311 22,685 486 1,642,611 
1,704,062 $24,191 280,070 1,700 2,310,023 
Tennessee and Kentucky...... 390,615 22,754 413,418 
Arkansas and Missouri........ 20,426 89,480 3,356,564 
233,300 3,242,089 562,956 91 4,038,436 
14,109,358 15,047 4,955,986 1,910,919 4,100 20,995,410 
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TIN STOCKS LOW 


Even with the continuation of use con- 
trols, it is estimated that the Govern 
ment’s reserve stocks of tin, exclusive of 
those held for emergency stockpiling, wil! 
be exhausted by the end of 1947, the 
Civilian Production Administration fore- 
cast February 26 in a report on the tin 
situation. 


Without conservation controls such as 
those provided by orders M-43 and M-81, 
the Government’s tin stocks would be 
exhausted much more rapidly and con- 
sumers soon would be in extreme diffi- 
culty because of the lack of adequate im- 
ports to replenish stocks, the CPA said. 


Since the 1947 allocations have not yet 
been made by the Combined Tin Commit- 
tee, the CPA report does not discuss the 
outlook for new supplies during the year. 
However, from current information, it is 
evident that world production in 1947 
will fall far short of consumption even 
at controlled levels, making necessary 
large withdrawals from stocks, CPA said. 


Total tin stocks in the United States 
declined by nearly 14,000 tons in 1946. 
Because industry stocks already were at 
minimum working levels, the entire drop 
was in Government stocks, which were 
reduced to 53,337 tons. 


Since a large part of Government 
stocks are immobilized in working and in 
process stocks at the Government-owned 
smelter, the net amount available for 
industrial needs is much smaller than 
apparent from the stock figure shown, 
CPA said. Stocks of tin in producing 
countries also declined during the year, 
the report points out, so that needs will 
have to be met in part out of current 
production. 


Controls on the use of tin were relaxed 
during 1946 so that the consumption rate 
was higher in the fourth quarter than 
the average for the year. This relaxa- 
tion was not warranted on the basis of 
1946 supplies, which were no greater 
than in 1945, but was made in the hope 
that large-scale production in the Far 
East would be resumed in late 1947 or 
1948, the report says. 


MICHIGAN GROCERS ELECT 


J. J. Potts, Lee & Cady, Saginaw, \vas 
elected President of the Michigan Wh: 
sale Grocers Association at the anral 
meeting held at the Hayes Hotel, Jeck- 
son, February 26. S. E. Symons, Sym ns 
Brothers & Company, Saginaw, © as 
named First Vice-President; L. F. Clo: ey, 
A. W. Walsh Company, Kalamazoo, * ¢¢- 
ond Vice-President; and Ralph O. Tue ‘er, 
Saginaw, Secretary-Treasurer. Memi ers 
of the Executive Committee are: H L. 
Milnes, Southern Michigan Grocer C m- 
pany, Coldwater; Frank DeRoo, Pe in- 
sular Milling Company, Flint; Dou: ‘as 
A. Graimes, Progressive Grocer C>m- 
pany, Bad Axe; and F, X. St. Peter, ( ar- 
penter-Cook Company, Menominee. 
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SEALING 
COMPOUND 


About 3/1000 of a cent’s worth of very important material 


That’s the cost of the little film of 
ining compound inside the seam on each 
ad of a can, 

You've probably never realized it’s 
iere, because it’s sealed inside a double 
iterlocking seam-—-performing the very 
aportant function of closing the last 
sible microscopic opening. 

Many years of scientifie research have 
me into that lining compound. 


It has to be good! It may have to 


withstand acid, alkali, alcohol, fat, oil, 
water, steam, heat, cold, air, pressure, 
and the aging process. 

Of course, no one compound can serve 
all uses. The Central Research Labora- 
tories of American Can Company have 
perfected many lining compounds in 
more than 35 years of research. 

Not infrequently we have to make 
experimental packs of a new product to 
prove the effect of product and lining 


compound on one another. 


Almost all compounds used to be based 
on latex rubber—but the war forced us 
into intensified synthetic rubber research 
—and we finally came up with some 
synthetics which proved superior to pre- 
war compounds, 


Lining compounds are just one of the 
many research projects which we under- 
take. Why? Because it’s our business to 
demonstrate daily that... 


NO OTHER CONTAINER PROTECTS LIKE THE CAN 


American Can Company 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO 
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SALES COMPELLING LABEL 


You always need them—More if heavy competition develops—Learn 
from others—Give thought to every change—By BETTER PROFITS 


On page forty of issue THE CANNING 
TRADE, tenth, this year, we notice the 
ending of a panel summary of discussion 
by Mr. Howard T. Cumming, President 
Curtice Brothers, Rochester, N. Y., 
“HOW MUCH EMPHASIS SHOULD 
WE PUT ON SELLING AND MER- 
CHANDISING IN 1947?” His answer: 
“Let’s admit that most of us have gotten 
out of a selling frame of mind during 
the war. If 1947 is going to bring back 
the keen competition that we knew be- 
fore the war, let’s put on our selling 
clothes and go to work. And let’s start 
with careful planning. Without well 
thought out, sympathetic and under- 
standing plans, no amount of footwork 
will bring success.” We read next an 
advertisement of Canner’s Exchange In- 
surance and then we are treated to the 
double page spread in colors of the 
United States Printing and Lithograph 
Company. In the body of the issue of 
THE CANNING TRADE mentioned there is 
so much of particular interest to the 
average canner and still, so much of 
worth to many in the ad mentioned, I 
wish you would get out your file copy 
and have it before you while reading 
this article. Or else, get it after reading 
and note the various points made as far 
as adequate, informative, sales compell- 
ing labels are concerned. Follow either 
of the foregoing suggestions and you will 
be indulging in some, at least, of the 
careful sales planning suggested by Mr. 
Cumming. 


In the first place, the average canner 
would find but little to improve in the 
HyPower Tamale Label in use for many 
years. It showed the product in use, the 
product designation was as large as the 
brand name, at least, suggestions for 
serving were given, the color scheme of 
the label seemed to be in keeping with 
the message to be conveyed, a trade mark 
figure, “Hypower Pedro” was on the 
scene. No constricting bands, top or bot- 
tom, tended to make the labeled can seem 
smaller than it actually was. In fact, 
the Rutherford folks might have gone 
along for years, reasonably content with 
the label as it had been developed. In 
my opinion, over half the labels on 
canned foods today are not as “Sales 
Building” as the so-called “Old Familiar 
HyPower label.” Still, as the ad points 
out, Rutherford wished to revitalize the 
HYPOWER package in order to gird it 
with greater sales power for the competi- 
tive times ahead. 
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Almost from the beginning, trade char- 
acters have made an important place for 
themselves in the food trade. How logi- 
cal then for the artists to seize on a 
glorification of ““HyPower Pedro” while 
attempting to improve the sales appeal of 
the label. 


Circumstances, of course, will very 
largely dictate the final use to be made 
of this trade character, but possible uses 
are legion. “Mr. Peanut” has done a 
swell job for Planters, having been re- 
produced in all dimensions from watch 
charms to life size. Visitors at food 
shows everywhere are most pleased with 
pancakes served by Aunt Jemima in per- 
son. The living, breathing counterpart 
of Elsie the cow has helped popularize 
Borden’s products wherever they are dis- 
played. We can predict nothing but fame 
and good fortune for this revitalized 
“Hypower Pedro.” It is to be sincerely 
hoped, however, that no over-enthusiastic 
sales executive even suggests that retail 
salesmen for Rutherford are to dress in 
Mexican costumes. 


CONSUMER APPEAL 


Comparing the older Tamale label with 
the new, we are impressed at once with 
the appetite appeal of the new. About 
the same balance is given to mention of 
ingredients on both old and new labels. 
The great advance in consumer appeal 
of the new label in comparison with the 
old is the new direct color food pictorials 
showing new ways of serving the prod- 
ucts on the consumer panel of the label. 
You will note too, that printed recipes 
for preparation of the contents of the 
cans are printed on the reverse side of 
the label. 


It is not necessary to even mention 
that many printing and lithographing 
companies are today in a position to 
render the same fine service as this pre- 
sented by The United States Printing 
and Lithograph Company. It just hap- 
pens that their ad under discussion came 
to our attention at this time. There is 
no canner reading this article but what 
has available in the person of the repre- 
sentative of his label house a first hand, 
first class consultant on what is what in 
labels. All that is needed for the im- 
provement of present labels is the reali- 
zation that those in use for years may 
be improved and the willingness to carry 
out suggested changes. 

Of course, there are certain decisions 
to be arrived at before these improve- 
ments are to be made. In the first place, 
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we will suppose you are not using a trade 
character on your labels at present. You 
see this reproduction of HyPower Pedro, 
you read this article and decide that you 
ought to have a character too, that will 
identify your products. Such a conclu- 
sion need not be arrived at, at all! Del 
Monte, Libby, to mention only two lead- 
ing canners do not have an identifying 
character on their labels. The Franco 
American Chef does not appear on the 
label although the “Green Giant” of Min- 
nesota Valley Canneries, does. Really, 
unless you started with a trade charac- 
ter incorporated in the label, I would not 
think of adding one now. You will recall 
that in many instances now, the canner 
does not have space enough on the label 
(Face) to carry useful recipes for use. 
So why clutter it up further? 


WEIGH CAREFULLY 


Do not err here, however. If you feel 
a trade character will help you sell more 
goods, profitably, adopt one by all means 
if you wish. You have the example of 


‘many before you to follow. And few have 


dropped trade characters after having 
them around a while. But—frankly, 
think several times before you put the 
little fellow onto your label? As a part 
of your advertising, correspondence, 
floor, counter and window displays, use 
the trade character by all means. As to 
the type, let the trade character be just 
that and nothing more. As between the 
reproduction of a photograph of your 
son aged seven and that of an artist’s 
conception of a seven year old boy of this 
day and age, take the artist’s drawing 
every time. When once the figure has 
been decided on and adopted, surround 
the creation with every possible s:fe- 
guard as to detail. It is not enough to 
know from looking at the first draw ng 
that the small boy was wearing knickers 
showing a small check, it should be a 
matter of record that the knickers \ cre 
wool, black and white check. 

As to reproductions on the label it. lf, 
remember that in the new HyPvc ver 
label, full color photographic repro. uc- 
tions were used. Depend on this as o ten 
as possible. The idealized sketch sh wuld 
be out as far as you are concerned, get 
real pictures. I know, fashions in f ods 
change, in a few years your labels will 
be “dated” but new recipes, new pict res 
can be readily obtained. Better be up 
to date now when competition incre. ses 
than to wait longer. 


(Please Turn to Page 24) 
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CRCO-AYARS FILLERS 
Hi-Speed Plunger Type 


FOR FILLING LIGHT AND HEAVY 
TOMATO PRODUCTS, PUMPKIN, 
SOUPS, BABY FOOD, CHOPPED 
VEGETABLES WITH 20% MOIS- 
TURE CONTENT, SEMI-LIQUIDS, 
DOG FOOD AND OTHER PRODUCTS 


Designed for high-speed operation, delivering 200 


or more cans per minute . . . smooth in operation 
accurate fill . . . no waste . . . no mashing of 
product. 


Kase of adjustment is another outstanding feature 


. of CRCO-Ayars Plunger Fillers. One hand-wheel 


adjusts the fill and another hand-wheel, located 


under the table, adjusts for cans of varying heights. 


In general use throughout the food processing industry, the widespread pref- 
erence for CRCO-Ayars Fillers is shown by the fact that 80% of the canned 
tomatoes, peas, and beans produced in the United States is filled by CRCO- 


Ayars Machines. 


THE BEST 


MACHINE 


SUBSIDIARY OF CHISHOLM-RYDER COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Coorything SALEM, NEW JERSEY 
LE RS FOR THE FOOD 
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THE CANNED FOODS MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Winter Consumption of Canned Foods Rap- 
idly Reducing Spot Stocks—Record Snows 
Block Canned Foods Movements—The To- 
mato Situation—Corn Cleaning up—Packing 
Citrus to Fill Orders—Canners Mostly Inter- 
ested in Getting Acreage Signed up 


MOVING STEADILY—As most canners 
are completely cleaned out of stocks, and 
have been for some time, the canned 
foods market must of necessity be judged 
from the jobbers’ or buyers’ standpoint. 
This week it is said that stocks have been 
moving from warehouse—where mainly 
the buyers have stored them—in a steady 
flow to replace the shelves in retail 
stores. It is of course the time of heavy 
canned foods consumption—now when 
hard winter is upon us, and when the 
home produced stocks of so called canned 
foods—they are mostly preserved in 
glass jars, and therefore technically not 
canned—have about disappeared, or are 
disappearing very rapidly. The real 
winter weather not only sharpens appe- 
tites, but with the railroads hampered by 
snows and therefore delayed in deliver- 
ing the usual supplies of canned foods 
to all retailers, canned foods stocks are 
bound to be reduced quickly. 

Incidentally it has been a long while 
since the country suffered such a hard 
winter as we are having this famous 
year of 1947. Out-of-State canners are 
inclined to consider this particular region 
of the Tri-States a mild and delightful 
climate, but if they had to travel to the 
western end of Maryland, and into Penn- 
sylvania, usually considered with the 
other Tri-States, they might have been 
shocked to meet with delays and sur- 
prised to be snowed-up with 43 inches of 
snow, and drifts of 15 feet, due to the 
incessant high winds that have accom- 
panied the snow. That is what we have 
had in Maryland for the past fortnight, 
and only towards the end of the present 
week was there any break, and even now 
ice covers the ground generally, and 
travel is hampered. And it is cold. This 
is not unusual for March, but we have 
been spared its like for about five years 
and it therefore comes with a_ shock. 
There won’t be any canned foods left in 
larders by the time this winter ends, and 
then they will have to fall back upon 
canned foods. So look out for the demand 
to increase and become very active and 
heavy. 

But we reckon without our host. The 
spot stocks of canned foods are mostly 
owned by the buyers, wholesalers, chain 
stores, etc. In its report on canned to- 
matoes the National Canners Association 
said under date of February 27th: “The 
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total pack of tomatoes for 1946 amounted 
to 20,995,410 actual cases, compared with 
14,470,550 cases in 1945. On the basis 
of equivalent cases of 24/2’s the 1946 
pack totaled 238,857,000 cases compared 
with 16,758,000 in 1945.” This of course 
embraces all sizes and qualities. An ac- 
companying statistical report covering 
the present amount of stocks on hand, as 
of February 1, 1947, shows 2,667,711 
cases. That is all that was left Febru- 
ary 1st from that good pack, to keep the 
market going for six months. Any won- 
der canned tomatoes are priced like 
diamonds? Worse than that the market 
demand from the consumers is so strong 
that although warnings have been given 
that the consumers will not pay 25¢ per 
can, they are doing just that, and ap- 
parently willingly. 


Canned corn also is in very good de- 
mand, with the market firm and clean- 
ing up better than many thought pos- 
sible. In fact there is no item of canned 
foods that is not in strong demand at its 
prices as you will see from the splendid 
market reports of our Correspondents. 
It was thought, earlier in the season that 
citrus products might prove the one weak 
spot in the canned foods picture, but 
Jack Frost came along and more than 
lightly touched the crop in Florida, and 
now canners there feel that they cannot 
afford to pack except to fill the orders in 
hand. Florida has been hard hit this 
winter in its fruit and early market stall 
crops, the winter having adopted the 
popular fancy, and gone down to Florida 
on its own account. 

We quote a report just at hand: 


LAKELAND, Mar. 4— Rapidly in- 
creasing fresh fruit prices resulting from 
crop losses in the recent freezes were 
reflected this week in advancing prices 
for canned citrus juices. Numerous 
Florida canners increased their prices 
for canned orange juice from 2% to 5 
cents a dozen No. 2 cans, and several 
temporarily withdrew their quotations. 
There was also some strengthening of 
blended citrus juice prices. 


Canners point out that they will be 
unable to utilize much of the fruit dam- 
aged in the recent freezes, as their tin- 
plate supplies currently are limited to 
68 per cent of the tinplate that they 
used last season. They expect the cur- 
rent harvesting and canning season to 
close from 30 to 60 days earlier than 
that of last season, due to adverse 
weather and crop conditions. 


Reports received by the Florida Citrus 
Commission from its sales service repre- 
sentatives indicate that the prevailing 
low retail prices of citrus juices have 


greatly stimulated consumer sales, sub- 
stantially reducing trade stocks. With 
fresh oranges costing consumers more, 
the canners believe the present heavy re- 
tail movement of canned citrus juices 
will continue through the summer 
months, 


Opinions on Florida crop losses in the 
February freezes still vary, but the con- 
viction is growing throughout the indus- 
try that the damage, particularly on 
oranges, will be much greater than the 
Government’s preliminary estimate of 
damage to 40 to 50 per cent of the mid- 
season oranges and 30 to 35 per cent of 
the Valencia oranges. Fruit men say 
the full effects of the freezes will not be 
seen until the weather turns warmer. 
The overall loss was accelerated and in- 
creased by winds of gale force which 
whipped through the citrus belt early in 
March. 


ACREAGE CONTRACTING—Canners’ chief 
interest right now is getting acreage con- 
tracts signed up and upon a basis that will 
give them a show for their white alley. 
They are making an effort to sign up 
upon a slightly reduced price, compared 
with last year and before, but they are 
not getting far with it. Growers have 
money as well as the canners, and they 
are just as independent. 


The parity price on peas is given as 
$83.60, but the average price as quoted 
in all the various pea canning States 
footed up to $83.26 in 1945 and to $86.13 
in 1946. In the Tri-States the rates run 
considerably higher if they have to pay 
the same rates as last year. In Dela- 
ware, according to the Tri-States Asso- 
ciation, the price was $91.20, Maryland 
about the same but New Jersey demanded 
and got $115. Prices are not likely to 
be less this season, though the canners 
are trying to get them down. 


Tomatoes take more of the attention of 
canners in this region than peas or ony 
other crop. Last year Maryland ; xid 
$40.20 per ton; New Jersey $41.10, 
against the average of the entire c \n- 
try of $27.58. The parity price fig: ves 
as $21.30. It begins to look as if the 
canners of this section—and of s me 
others as well—intend to play the «en 
market, and they may be wise. Te 1a- 
toes look like a money crop to all g: \w- 
ers, and the acreage will undoubted! be 
put out, and if it is—the uncontra ted 
canner may have decidedly the best ot t— 
IF he has been able to corral a |: “ge, 
and able working force for his can) “ry. 


On corn the parity price in this re. ion 
is $20 against an average of the w .0le 
country—that is of corn canning S: ites 
—last year of $19.72. 
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any fire loss bad 


BUT e ee if your property is adequately insured, bas- 
ed on present high costs of construction, 
labor, materials and equipment 


e ee if your insurance is properly distributed and 
covers all buildings and their contents 


e ee if your policy forms are expertly drawn to 
fit the particular needs of your individual 
establishment 


e e ee if your insurance is carried through Canners 
Exchange, where 40 years of experience in 
handling canning plant insurance have pro- 
vided the “know how” to prepare coverage 
which is dependable and satisfactory in case 
of loss 


| THEN . « « the adjustment and payment of a claim can 
7 proceed speedily without costly delays. 


FOR SAFETY -- SAVING -- SERVICE 


; CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
Lansing Warner, Incorporated 
. CHICAGO 54, ILDINOIS 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Market Quiet—Citrus Packers Packing to 
Fill Orders in Hand—Chief Canner Interest 
in Crop Contracting—Price Reductions Not 
Likely—Buyers Seeking Quality—-Tomatoes 
Will Clean up—Much Reselling of Canned 
Peas—Except Canned Salmon—Citrus 
Advances—Tightening Supplies 
of Canned Fruits 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, March 7, 1947 


THE SITUATION—In some respects the 
canned food market action was a disap- 
pointment during the week, for there de- 
veloped an increase in resale offerings, 
with an apparent movement toward 
forced liquidation on the part of some 
holders. To some extent this move was 
offset by the steadiness of these offer- 
ings, but as far as buyers were concerned 
the same quietness prevailed that has 
featured the market for weeks. Some 
effort was made to stiffen citrus juice 
prices, but this did not get far. Many 
Florida canners are now reported to be 
operating largely against orders, and 
showing no willingness to go beyond that 
move. 


More attention is being centered in 
1947 acreage contracting and some busi- 
ness has been closed by pea and corn 
packers, but the totals are hardly large 
enough to indicate just what these inter- 
ests will have to pay. 


THE OUTLOOK—Reports from retail out- 
lets continue to tell of quite a movement 
going on, especially through the chains, 
but so far this buying has not had influ- 
ence in creating any apparent easing of 
warehouse stocks. Well informed authori- 
ties, however, cannot see any special 
price reductions over the next few 
months. They point to the position con- 
fronting packers. It is held a certainty 
that in many instances higher wage rates 
will have to be paid and also increased 
label costs while along with this trend 
comes not only a prospective shortage of 
tins for certain packs, but also higher 
prices. Growers also will want full prices 
for their crops it is maintained. As a 
result, a long time view of the price situ- 
ation is believed to be one of steadiness, 
if not even a higher market on some 
packs as these overhead expenses loom. 
Point is also made that there is no appre- 
ciable falling off in employment, and 
while consumer buying may be a great 
deal more selective than during the war 
period, and a price resistance movement 
still prevails, these buyers may come into 
the market where offerings develop on a 
fair selling schedule. Quality also, more 
than ever, will act as a determining fac- 
tor in purchases, it was indicated. 


TOMATOES—Only a routine trade was 
reported. Resale offerings were quite 
large, with standard Marylands offered 
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in some quarters, ex-warehouse, New 
York at $2.00 per doz., but there were 
interests who maintained that a bid of 
$1.75 per doz. would uncover offers. Cali- 
fornia standards, in puree, were offered 
at resale at $2.75, ex-warehouse, New 
York. The Naticnal Canners Association 
placed the 1946 pack at 20,995,410 actual 
cases, as against 14,470,550 cases in 1945. 
However, this 1946 pack, except for the 
year previous, was the smallest since 1938, 
when the production was 20,252,969. The 
largest pack on record was in 1942 with 
a total of 35,453,580 cases. Total civilian 
stocks on Feb. 1 were 2,667,711 cases, as 
against 3,227,971 cases on Jan. 1 and 
indicated a disappearance during Janu- 
ary of only 560,260 cases, at the same 
time also pointing to the slow market 
movement. With the new packs still 
months away, many feel that granting a 
monthly disappearance of only 500,000 
cases, there may be very little in the way 
of carryover stocks as the 1947 canning 
season goes into full swing. 


PEAS—Plenty of resale offerings are in 
the market and the stock situation looks 
anything but bright. However, the mar- 
ket failed to change to any extent price- 
wise, probably because there has been 
no real testing of the selling position. 
Many holders realize that to force offer- 
ings, extremely low price may follow, in 
view of the present demand. Standard 
Pennsylvania, early June, was offered, 
ex-warehouse, New York at $1.13 per 
doz. and extra standard No. 5 sieve, Wis- 
consin, 2s sweets, f.o.b. factory at $1.35 
per doz. Some sellers were asking $8.00 
per doz. for 10s, extra standard, No. 3 
sieve, Wisconsins, while for 2s, sweets 
Northwest extra standard 5 and 6 sieve 
sellers were quoting $1.60 per doz. and 
for 10s $8.50 per doz. The National Can- 
ners Association reports that shipments 
to Feb. 1, from the 1946 pack were 
32,050,000 cases, but that civilian stocks 
on Feb. 1, were 8,906,000 cases, which 
total on the basis of present disappear- 
ance of around 1,000,000 cases a month, 
was said to point to a large carryover. 
There are reports in the trade that many 
packers are getting ready to cut the 1947 
pack totals, probably 20 to 25 per cent. 
but there is no certainty to this move- 
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ment. The trade is quite satisfied thit 
another pack of somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 40,000,000 cases, would create 
a decidedly unfavorable supply position. 


CANNED FISH—A pickup in trade inter- 
est was noted in many sections of this 
market. Quite a few operators reported 
a better demand for salmon, which was 
believed induced by the approaching holi- 
days. However, there was also a feeling 
that this demand would center largely in 
the cheaper qualities for some time, for 
buyers’ resistance was still noted, espe- 
cially against the high priced packs. A 
feature of this market was the absence 
of important offerings of salmon on 
wholesalers’ resale lists. An exception 
was an offering of smoked salmon, halves, 
flats, packed four dozen to the case with 
offerings at $5.00 per doz. Sardines were 
firm. Maine keyless stocks were about 
out of the market. Some fancy smoked 
sold at $10.75 quarters, while sellers 
were reported asking $17.50 quarters, 
packed in olive oil, ex-warehouse, New 
York. Some small lots of standard key- 
less sold at $10.50 quarters. There was 
not much demand for shrimp, with most 
southern packers reported well sold. 
Some jumbos offered as high as $6.75 
per doz. f.o.b. Gulf, but there were also 
offerings in other quarters shading this 
price. Some resales of kipper snacks, 
96/5 oz. round tins were reported at 
$13.25 per case and oysters, 7% oz., 2 
dozen to the case at $4.75 per dozen. 


ciTRUS—The feature of this market 


‘was the announcement by the Florida 


Citrus Commission of an advance of 2% 
to 5c a dozen, for No. 2 orange juice by 
a number of canners, and withdrawal of 
offerings by other canners. This action 
was attributed by the commission to 
rapidly increasing fresh fruit prices re- 
sulting from the crop losses in the recent 
freeze and the fact that canners will be 
unable to utilize much of the fruit that 
has been damaged. It was also pointed 
out that opinions on the crop losses in 
Florida still vary but that conviction 
was growing throughout the industry 
that damage, particularly to oranges may 
be greater than the Government’s pre- 
liminary estimate of losses ruling from 
40 to 50 pér cent of the mid-seuson 
oranges and 35 per cent of the Valencia 
crop. The overall loss, it was also st «ted 
was accelerated and increased by w nds 
of gale force which whipped throug! the 
citrus belt early this month. Some y ick- 
ers were quoting from 72% to 75 for 
orange, blended and grapefruit jv -ces, 
2s, f.o.b. cannery while 46 oz. ra ged 
from $1.65 to $1.75 f.o.b. for all p .cks. 
Segments fancy were quoted at 1.50 
and $1.60, as to seller, per dozen, and 
tangerine juice remained at $1.00 per 
doz., also f.o.b. 


cORN—Searcity of offerings of No. 10s 
remained the feature of this m*«:ket. 
There were some resale offerings, No. 2, 
ex-warehouse, New York of gvlden 
crushed at $1.55 per doz.; bantam 
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crushed at $1.75 and bantam whole ker- 
n:| at $1.85 per doz. The National Can- 
ners Association, indicated that civilian 
shipments August 1, 1946, to February 
1, 1947, were 23,486,000 cases and that 
civilian stocks on February 1 were 6,295,- 
000 cases, from a total supply when the 
season opened of 31,051,000 cases. 


*RUITS—Tightening supplies of many 
canned fruits are reported, especially of 
peiches, while there were also reports 
of lessening resale offers of apricots. Ex- 
port sales were held responsible for this 
action and it was also stated in impor- 
tant quarters that there has been a pick- 
up in this movement over the past few 
weeks. On a resale basis, ex-warehouse, 
New York, apricots were offered at $2.80 
per doz. for 2%s standard halves, $2.35 
per doz. for whole unpeeled standards; 
$2.50 for choice whole unpeeled while 
solid pack, California 10s were available 
at $9.00. Other such offers included 
Michigan RSP cherries, 2s at $4.00 per 
doz. and 10s at $18.75 per dozen, some 
small quantities of fruit cocktail at $4.25 
for 24s in heavy syrup and in 303 Glass, 
at $3.20 per doz. Standard California 
peaches, halves in light syrup at $2.90 
per doz, for 2%, with choice halves, 10s 
at $10.00 per doz, Standard sliced, 2%s 


at $3.00 per doz. and standard halves, 
214s also at the same basis. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Active Retail Buying Continues — Chains 
Leading — Market Convinced Prices Will 
Hold, Or Advance — Only Lower Grades 
Being Neglected, Somewhat—More Interest 
In Tomatoes, But More Resistance To Prices 
Also—Working On Lower Grade Peas— 
Busy Unloading Stocks—Want Asparagus At 
Lower Prices—Cut In Mushroom Prices Re- 
vives Trading — Texas Continues To Offer 
Lower Prices On Citrus—Only Small Offer- 
ings Of Coast Fruits—Norwegian Sardines 
Would Be Welcome — Consumers Resist 
High Salmon Prices. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, March 7, 1947. 


THE MARKET—Business activity at the 
retail level continues in a very healthy 
condition, although as yet this movement 
has not been reflected at the wholesale 
level. Where aggressive merchandising 
has been done, results have shown an in- 
crease over the corresponding period last 
year, both in physical and dollar volume. 
The chains are continuing their deter- 
mined efforts to regain customers lost 
during the war and their efforts have 
shown exceptional results. This is due 
in part, to the average independent re- 
tailer’s reluctance to reduce prices in 
order to meet present day competition. 


It is becoming more obvious that the 
1947 packs of fruit and vegetable items 
will be sold at close to present price 
levels, which has instilled a note of con- 
fidence into many buyers holding heavy 
inventories at present. The consumer 
also has been hearing about higher prices 
on some staple commodities from both 
local newspapers and radio commenta- 
tors, which is a complete about-face to 
previous thinking. With renewed confi- 
dence jobbers, who have not had much 
success in moving any quantity of their 
inventories on a resale basis, are making 
a determined effort to move their stock 
through normal channels. There has 
been no serious price cutting, as the 
trade feels that quality merchandise will 
sell at today’s asking prices—the prob- 
lem being the lower grades of merchan- 
dise, where there has been a decided 
resistance by both retailers and the con- 
sumer. It would appear that with noth- 
ing further to upset the trade’s confi- 
dence in business conditions, the mer- 
chandise on hand will move out in an 
orderly fashion with the exception of 
some easing in prices on the lower 
grades. 


TOMATOES—There has been a decided 
pickup in interest in this item, although 
distributors who need additional mer- 
chandise are showing resistance to pres- 
ent quotations. They still feel that they 
will have to buy tomatoes at less money 
if they are to produce volume sales. 
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by setting into lines 


e A Langsenkamp- a uipped juice production line means 


greater ‘amount of 
oduct full body, fine flavor and rich color. 
prodaction processes against aeration and con- 


uice yield—a substantial igcrease-in finished 
oreover, Langsenkamp Hot-Break releases the 
tin from skins and seeds, giving 
Protection 
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206 First St., San Francisco, Col. 


Oregon and Washington 
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Mountain States 
THE HORSLEY COMPANY 
Box 301, Ogden, Utah 
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However, with stocks in first hands very 
light, canners generally are of the opin- 
ion that they can move their holdings at 
present asking prices of $1.75 to $2.00 
on extra standard 2’s. Some resales are 
still available, but where distributors 
need replacements, they are trying to 
locate supplies in canners’ hands, where 
they can buy merchandise under their 
own label. 


JUICE—Tomato juice continues at a 
virtual standstill despite recent price 


concessions due primarily to vigorous. 


merchandising of other juices. Consider- 
able interest has been shown in tomato 
puree in No. 1 tins, as unsold stocks are 
practically nil, with Texas canners offer- 
ing small quantities at 75c per dozen 
and Mid-west packers holding at $1.00. 
The market on 10’s puree has weakened 


primarily due to resales being offered at’ 


concessions in price in an effort to move 
surplus stocks. 


PEAS — Determined efforts are being 
made by both jobbers and retailers to 
move lower grades, desiring to liquidate 
their holdings before new pack becomes 
available in June. Standard peas have 
been featured at prices which should at- 
tract consumer buying, although up to 
the present time movement has been un- 
usually slow. Fancy and extra standard 
sweet peas offered the trade here re- 
cently aroused no interest, as the trade 
generally still seem to have heavy in- 
ventories and are not interested in fur- 
ther buying, their efforts being centered 
on moving what they have on hand. 
Contracting for peas here in the Middle- 
west is increasing on an ascending scale, 
with packers paying close to last year’s 
levels. However, the trade are convinced 
that the pack will necessarily have to 
be cut considerably under last year’s 
record pack if they are to avoid serious 
price cutting. 


OTHER VEGETABLES — New pack Cali- 
fornia spinach in 2% tins is being of- 
fered in this market at $1.30, although 
with little buying activity, as stocks are 
heavy and movement slow. 


With new pack asparagus only a short 
distance away, distributors are con- 
cerned about the consumer resistance to 
present price levels, and in one or two 
instances there has been evidence of be- 
low cost selling in an effort to move 
stocks on hand. The trade are convinced 
they must buy asparagus at less money 
if this item is to regain its previous 
popularity. 


There was a decided flurry in the can- 
ned mushroom market here recently 
when prices on goods offered out of New 
York were slashed almost in half. Mush- 
rooms had been at a virtual standstill, 
but at the lower level, distributors have 
found an opportunity to merchandise 
this item at a level which has produced 
volume sales. However, Pennsylvania 
canners are still holding close to war- 
time levels and are not participating in 
the present volume of business in this 
market. 
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CITRUS — Reports reaching here this 
week would indicate there may be few 
valencia oranges to pack because of the 
frost damage resulting in increased in- 
terest in both orange and blended juice. 
Many canners, however, remain  with- 
drawn from the market and others hold- 
ing for a minimum of 72'c for 2’s fancy 
unsweetened orange or blended and $1.70 
for 46 0oz., with some canners holding 
for still higher levels. However, Texas 
still continues to offer grapefruit juice 
at prices ranging from 62'2c¢ to 65¢ on 
2’s and $1.40 to $1.45 for 46 oz., which 
is no encouragement for packers who 
run juice in volume. The packers gen- 
erally feel the frost damage may force 
higher fresh fruit prices on the fresh 
produce market and a corresponding in- 
crease in consumer interest for canned 
juices. There is evidence that this mar- 
ket could tone up quickly. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS Offerings from 
first hands continue small, although re- 
sales in substantial proportions on some 
items are still available. Prices remain 
firm with a few fancy Elberta peaches 
being offered here recently out of the 
Northwest on the basis of $3.75 and 
fancy pears at $3.95. There have been 
a few California cling peaches quoted 
here at $2.35 for standard clings, al- 
though it seems these scattered offerings 
cover merchandise which some buyers 
still have unshipped and have requested 
be sold in other directions if possible. 
Fancy kadota figs are available at $3.10 
and choice are being held at $2.85 with 
little interest being shown, although 
several cars of 10’s fancy were sold here 
last week at $10.70 f.o.b. California. 
Movement of most canned fruit items 
continues fairly good. 


CANNED SEAFOODS — Norwegian kip- 
pered snacks offered here found few 
takers, although further supplies of 
Norwegian sardines would be most wel- 
come, as few Maine or California sar- 
dines are being offered. The Maine pack 
seems well sold up and there has been 
very little offered here from the Cali- 
fornia pack, which was disastrous from 
a production standpoint. Stubborn con- 
sumer resistance to prices on fancy 
grade salmon has created resale offer- 
ings at prices under those being asked 
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by canners at present. However, hold- 
ings in first hands apparently are s),ai} 
and ecanners feel that the Lenten se:son 
and summer demand will clean up what 
stocks they have on hand. Tuna c<on- 
tinues to be the sought after item with 
supplies very limited and arriving here 
only in a trickle. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Are Prices To Advance Befsre The Expected 
(?) Dectine?——Facing A Dry Season—Out- 
Far Crips Not Bright—-Stocks Moving 
-——Exports Heavy—Lab:r Troubles In Ha- 
waiian Islands—Malay Pineapple Gaing To 
The United Kingdom—Tomatoes In Light 
Demand —— Spinach Dull — Sardines To Be 
Allocated Among Old Customers — Prices 
Unsettled—Shark Livers. 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, March 7, 1947. 


PRICE ADVANCE?—A _ feature of the 
week has been the rather widespread 
speculation, based on an upturn in wheat 
and pork prices, that food prices in gen- 
eral are due for an advance before a 
further decline can be expected. Can- 
ners are quick to observe, however, that 
there is no valid reason why prices for 
their products should show an increase, 
pointing out that the Nation now has as 
large a supply of food, and especially 
of canned food, as was ever enjoyed in 
any March in history. They suggest that 
with the return to the market of many 
household items unavailable during the 
war years, food is getting more competi- 
tion for the consumer dollar, and that 
some of the higher priced items in can- 
ned foods will move less freely in the 
immediate future. Wage scales for farm 
and cannery workers are now being 
negotiated, along with prices to growers 
for 1947 crops, and upon these will de- 
vend largely whether prices will be 
higher or lower. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson, a recent visitor 
to San Francisco, tipped off his ideas 
when he mentioned the record hog prices, 
saying: “Somebody’s going to tke an 
awful beating.” And in speaking about 
the “pile-up” of apples at Watsonville, 
for which processors wanted added 
sugar allowances he suggested that this 
may have been due to the fact tha “they 
were held too long and the  narket 
slipped by.” He could not fail t« notice 
that in the markets apples were selling 
from 10 to 20 cents a pound. 


RAINS—California was visited | y light 
rains early in March, but coi ditions 
point to a very dry year. Preci: itation 
at San Francisco to date is 10 inches. 
against a normal of more than 1¢ inches. 
Snowfall in the mountain areas } is bee? 
even lighter in proportion. Prosp -cts até 
not bright for crops as large as lest yeal. 

THE MARKET — California frvits até 
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joving off in good shape, taking the list 
is a whole, with exporters back in the 
narket after a brief lull. Resales seem 
rowing in both number and volume, 
-ith one of the country’s largest grocery 
hains reportedly making a large sale 
ov shipment to the United Kingdom. 
he chain has thus been relieved of part 
«/ an inventory that might have proved 
troublesome. Distributors are still hold- 
ng substantial stocks of apricots and 
cling peaches but these are causing less 
anxiety than a few weeks ago. Exports 
have included good quantities of apricots 
of grades that had been dragging, and 
enthusiastic reports are coming in from 
distributing centers of the interest shown 
in the cling peach advertising program. 
Pears and cherries seem to be moving 
off in good shape. 


PINEAPPLES—From the Hawaiian Is- 
lands comes word that labor troubles are 
causing uneasiness in the pineapple in- 
dustry and that losses that will be felt 
for several years were caused by the 
shipping tieup last fall. Good fall rains 
were experienced, relieving drought con- 
ditions, but paper mulch and fertilizers 
were lacking in desired quantities, and 
plantings were several thousand acres 
short of plans. The pack last year was 
a comparatively light one and both pine- 
apple and juice has sold freely. Spring 
packing is under way with an immediate 
demand for all the fruit and juice avail- 
able. The outlook is that the 1947-48 
pack will prove rather smaller than 


earlier estimates, with some operators 
expressing doubt that it will be much 
more than 10 per cent in excess of the 
1946-47 output. Word has been received 
to the effect that the canning of pine- 
apple is again under way in the Malay 
States, with all the limited output going 
to the United Kingdom. 


TOMATOES—Business on most items in 
the canned tomato list is a little too slow 
for comfort and it is noted that when 
any changes in prices are made these are 
apt to be downward. Some No. 2% 
standards are being offered at $2.00, but 
generally the price is well above this 
figure. The No. 10 size seems to be well 
sold up and efforts to make purchases of 
extra standards at $9.50 have not been 
successful. 


SPINACH—Canned spinach seems to be 
about the dullest item in the local mar- 
ket and offers of No. 2%s at $1.25 at- 
tract little attention. This is an item for 
which there seems to be but a limited 
export demand. 


SARDINES—The California sardine can- 
ning season has come to an official end 
but complete figures of the pack are not 
yet available. Some canners who at- 
tempted to operate at Monterey, where 
a large part of the pack of pound ovals 
is usually made, have made no attempts 
to sell their limited packs and have put 
out no prices. Some are planning to 
allocate stocks to old-time customers. 
Prices are difficult to pin down but No. 1 


tall natural has sold here during the 
week at $8.00 a case, with the same size 
packed in tomato sauce at $10.75, and 
1 Ib. ovals at $13.00. 


SHARK LIVERS—Shark livers continue 
to be a profitable item with San Fran- 
cisco fishermen, largely as a by-product 
of commercial fisheries. Livers of the 
male shark contain more units of Vita- 
min A per gram of oil than do those of 
the female shark and command a much 
higher price. At a recent auction, cans 
of female shark livers sold as low as 
$3.23 cents a pound, while male shark 
livers sold up to $15.43 a pound. Canners 
are the largest producers of fish oils and 
have led in developing methods for re- 
covering the valuable vitamins. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Fishermen Score Mexican Competi- 
tion — Shrimp Production Lags — Canning 
Well Ahead of Last Year- 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile Ala., March 7, 1947 


SHRIMP FISHERMEN SCORE COMPETITION 
—aAn article with the above caption ap- 
peared in The Mobile Register of March 
5, 1947, which refers to the State Depart- 
ment hearing held in New Orleans, La., 
March 5, 1947. 
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Among those who attended the meet- 
ing were William E. S. Flory of the 
State Department and three other Wash- 
ington officials, as also Tom Ford and 
Hubert Kimbrough of Mobile, Ala. Ford 
is a representative of the Alabama De- 
partment of Conservation. 

The article is quoted below: 


“NEW ORLEANS—(AP)—Objection 
to competition from Mexican shrimp fish- 
ermen in Gulf of Mexico waters was 
voiced here Tuesday by Harvey Lewis, 
head of a fishermen’s union of Morgan 
City, La., before a State Department 
hearing on American fishermen’s rights 
in the Gulf. 


“‘Tf the Mexicans want to ship their 
shrimp why don’t they send them to some 
of the hungry spots of the world and not 
to the land of plenty?’ Lewis asked Wil- 
liam E. S. Flory, acting chief of the 
fisheries branch of the State Depart- 
ment, who was presiding over the open 
hearing. 


“Lewis explained that he and other 
Louisiana fishermen had understood that 
the meeting was called to discuss plans 
for meeting competition by Mexican fish- 
ermen who, he said, are able to sell sea- 
food products in the United States 
cheaper than the American fishermen. 


“After his remarks, Lewis walked out 
of the meeting, asserting that he wished 
to ‘get together’ with some other Louisi- 
ana representatives on the subject. 

“The session continued in the absence 
of Lewis and two or three seafood pro- 
ducers who accompanied him. Attending 
were representatives of five Gulf States 
whose advice was being sought by the 
Government on means of reaching an 
agreement with the Mexican government 
on fishing rights. 

“The conference was called after re- 
cent seizure of American shrimping ves- 
sels which reportedly were operating off 
the Mexican coast. 

“One of the representatives, G. C. 
Lewis, head of the Lewis Seafood Co. of 
Westwego, commented that the Mexicans 
in seizing boats, ‘didn’t do anything more 
than we’ve done in Louisiana.’ 

“*We’ve taken Texas boats and they’ve 
taken ours,’ he said. 


“*They weren’t within three miles of 
shore either. They were eight or ten 
miles out.’ ” 


SHRIMP—There was a big drop in the 
production of shrimp in this section last 
week over the previous week, as 3,695 
barrels were produced the previous week 
and 1,156 barrels last week; neverthe- 
less there were 90 barrels of shrimp 
canned in Louisiana last week and 125 
barrels the previous week, which indi- 
cates that more shrimp were canned last 
week in proportion to the quantity pro- 
duced. 

Louisiana produced 831 barrels of 
shrimp last week, including 90 barrels 
for canning; Alabama produced 14 bar- 
rels; Mississippi 197 barrels and Texas 
114 barrels. The big drop in production 
took place in Texas where 2,354 barrels 
of shrimp were produced there the previ- 
ous week and only 114 barrels last week. 


The plants in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama operating under the Sea- 
food Inspection Service of the U. S. Food 
& Drug Administration reported that 1738 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
in the week ending February 22, 1947, 
which brought the pack for the season 
to 236,351 standard cases as against 
126,435 standard cases packed during the 
same period last season and 407,716 
standard cases during the same period 
the previous season. 


Calendar of Events 


MARCH 3-27, 1947—Third Annual Se- 
ries of Short Courses, New York State 
Agricultural & Technical Institute, Mor- 
risville, N. Y. 

MARCH 16-21, 1947—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, San Francisco, Calif. 

MARCH 20, 1947—Tomato Standards 
Hearing, 10 A. M., Room 5545 Social 
Security Building, Washington, D. C. 

MARCH 25-27, 1947—Food Standards 
Meeting, Room 5545 Social Security 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

MARCH 28, 1947—Business Meeting, 
Tidewater Canners Association of Vir- 
ginia, Hotel Richmond, Richmond, Va. 


watched 


A SALES-COMPELLING LABEL 
(Continued from page 16) 


Of these new labels, you will note Mr. 
George Van Voorst, Rutherford Vice 
President and General Manager, says in 
part: “In addition to reflecting the hizh 
quality of our products, these labels do 
a thorough merchandising job for them 
on the package. Although the new labels 
have been in use only a short time, the 
response on the part of the trade has 
been extremely gratifying to say the 
least!” You may be quite certain this 
“response” on the part of the trade has 
not been left to a matter of chance. As 
soon as you start planning your im- 
proved labels, plan as carefully your 
campaign for “selling” the labels to your 
representatives, your wholesale and re- 
tail distributors and the consumer. The 
reception with which they meet will be 
favorable in direct proportion to the sup- 
port you accord them. Here again you 
will be facing a decision. Will you re- 
claim all packages on dealers’ shelves if 
they carry the old label? Your attitude 
in the matter will be determined very 
largely, of course, by the amount of stock 
you may have to reclaim. With retail 
salesmen covering a market, some re- 
labeling may be done but this is not al- 
ways advisable. Often packers in the 
same situation assemble all packages un- 
der the discontinued label, burnish cans 
when necessary, relabel and ship as new 
stock or else sell the accumulation in 
some market where its turnover may be 
carefully and newly labeled 
goods supplied as soon as may be neces- 
sary to protect distribution attained. 


Even though your trade may seem to 
be well satisfied with the labels on your 
goods now, look at these labels with a 
critical eye. Discuss them with your label 
house, ask for their suggestions and 
again decide whether or not you want to 
make any changes this season. It may 
be possible that your lithographer will 
have in mind a gradual change to take 
place over a period of several years. Such 
a plan is not unusual, is most often dis- 
missed without adoption because of the 
apparent need for haste. Avoid the need 
for this by taking the necessary amount 
of time. 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 6) 


giving such explanations as he can, but which are sel- 
dom satisfactory, when the question of timely deliv- 
eries of the copies are concerned. These are business 
papers, and the subscribers want them in their busi- 
ness, and regularly, and on time, but what can we do 
under the circumstances? It surely is not good for 
our business to have such complaints, and it is dis- 
couraging after the whole force has worked hard to 
keep up to usual mailing dates. It might be worth 
while for you to ask your local Postmaster about this, 
explaining that the copies are regularly mailed, prop- 
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erly addressed, as every wrapper shows, and put into 
the Post Office as explained. There ought not ‘o be 
ten days’ delay even on second class matter in geting 
copies to eastern Texas, for instance. You may b« able 
to help a lot in getting this delay eliminated. We 
investigate every single complaint, and as .we have 
intimated the P.M. says attention is being given each 
one. It might surprise you to know what a c: reful 
check is kept by the Post Office on every piece m.iled, 
whether a newspaper or a letter. Guess they’\» got 
labor troubles, too, with possibly only 1214% normal 
efficiency, as is the case with general business. “orry, 
but what more can we do? Please be patient until 
things get a little more normal. 
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509 TERMINAL SALFS BLDG. 
PORTLAND 5, OREGON 


Look to UNIVERSAL UNDERWRITERS 


Fire, Windstorm, and Allied Coverage 


R. A. LONG BLDG.. KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Since 1922 


ECONOMICAL 
SIMPLIFIED 
SPECIALIZED 


One Point 
To Remember 


PROTECTION 


Seleetive Insuranee for Canners 


204 SOUTH BEVERLY DRIVE 
BEVERLY HILLS. CALIF 


Al left: Hand made basket with heavy keg hoop. At right: Machine 
made basket with heavy keg top hoop, also furnished with flat veneer hoop 


TOMATO 
FIELD BASKETS 


“Scientifically Built to Last Longer’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


F ANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
PRTSMOUTH VIRGINIA 


REMOVER WASHER 


for really removing all splits and skins from peas and 
beans, this ‘‘after blanch washer”’ is in a class by itself. 
It actually makes the pack prettier . . . and of course, 
more salable. Strongparallel brass rods form the sieve. 
Inside is a water pipe, with our new spray nozzles that 
assure a thorough wash. It works equally well on peas 
stringbeans or lima beans. 


Ask for Details. 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT CO. 


“The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
Forms close Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Retorts and process crates, all sizes, S/J kettles, 
juice extractors, pasteurizers, stencil cutters, S.S. tubing, adjust- 
able 46 oz. and No. 10 labelers, casers, box stitchers, food chop- 
pers, pumps, okra and celery cutters, Ayars pea and bean fillers, 
4-pocket gallon tomato filler, Clipper cleaners, two complete 
Chisholm-Ryder whole bean lines. Will buy or sell your surplus 
machinery. We are no further away than your telephone. 
Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, Plainview, (West) 
Texas. 


FOR SALE—Vibrating screens for juice processing; waste 
dewatering; root vegetable cleaning, sizing, grading; relish de- 
watering. Conveyors, including floor-to-floor conveyors, bag 
and box pilers. Motor truck scales. Immediate shipment. 
Bonded Scale Co., 11 Bellview, Columbus 7, Ohio. Phone: Gar- 
field 1651, Garfield 5712. Evenings, University 2832. 


FIRST IS THE WORD FOR MACHINERY—FMC buys and 
sells the following items: Colloid Mills, Eppenbach, Premier, 
Chemi-Colloid, U. S., others; Cutters, Dicers for Relish, Kraut, 
Meat, etc.; Dryers of all types, Shelf, Tray, Truck, Conveyor, 
etc.; Evaporators, Vacuum Pans, Condensers, Heat Exchangers; 
Fillers, for Liquids, Semi-Liquids, Pastes, Creams, Powders, 
etc.; Kettles, Stainless, Copper, Steel, Iron, some with agitators; 
Mills and Grinders; Pulverizers and Comminuting Machines; 
Mixers, for Liquids, Pastes, Powders, etc., all capacities; Pack- 
aging Equipment, Labelers, Wrappers, Cartoning Machines, 
etc.; Pulpers and Juice Extractors, Bronze, Monel, Nickel and 
Stainless; Retorts, Vertical and Horizontal; Tanks, single 
Shell or Jacketed, some agitated; Washers, Cans, Bottles, Vege- 
tables, etc.; Complete lot of Dehydrating Equipment. Your 
plant needs breathing room; “First” will buy your surplus 
machinery. First Machinery Corp., 157 Hudson St., New York 
13, N. Y. WOrth 4-5900. 


FOR SALE—I No. 6 Sharples Centrifuge, Serial No. 2661355, 
with 3 H.P., A.C., 60 Cycle Motor. Centrifuge has not been 
used since being rebuilt and bowl block tinned. Machine is in 
excellent condition and may be purchased at a very reasonable 
price. Adv. 4730, The Canning Trade. 
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WATCH THIS COLUMN FOR MYEEKLY SPECIALS 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY has available for i diate shi t the fol- 
lowing used, rebuilt or new machinery and equipment. All offerings are 
subject to prior sale at prices quoted F.O.B. shipping points. 
I—PEELER, FMC, continuous, 5 HP, completely rebuilt... $ 825.00 
i—PEELER, Continuous, FMC, model MR, serial 24108, motor driven, 


TOMATO AND PULP LINE, Berlin-Chapman soak type washer, 

Rotary washer, 36”x10'9", (used 1 wk.) hot water sealder, 60” peeling 

belt, large Sprague pulper, Viling pulp pump, with motor, (2) 500 

gal. Cypress pulp tanks complete, gross 10 qt. aluminum peeling 

buckets, (4) 55 gal. drums silicate soda, gross Smiley tomato Knives... 3,500.00 
I—TOMATO JUICE EXTRACTOR, Chisholm-Ryder, model J, motor 


driven, nickel alloy screw, excellent COMCITION 1,950.00 
6—LABELERS, World, semi-automatic, for pts. to qts., motors, recon- 

I—GRADER AND WASHER, Lewis Quality, complete with automatic 

brine control, pump completely overhauled, excellent condition............... 800.00 
I—GRADER, Chis holm - Ryder, quality model 2JQG-1002, with automatic 

brine mixer, 
I—BLANCHER, Steam, 27x30’, wire mesh belt, variable speed motor, 
purchased 1938 2,000.00 
CUTTER 


575.00 


used only one year 200.00 


5—RETORTS, rectangular, 

2 trucks each retort, each 315.00 

60—RE T CRATES, — ated, cross bars, heavy metal, welded, ’ 

I—FILLER, 7-pocket, pea “and bean, cans, machine 

(—FILLER, Ayars, pea and bean, 262 CANS... 585.00 
2—FILLERS, M&s #2. model 24, BI & stainless voker 

agitator, bronze contact parts, rebuilt and guars anteed, e WN 1,500.00 
I—BOTTLE WASHER, U.S., with drives, fan, set for 5 02. overtlow 

1—CASE MARKER, Packomatic, serial 23-314D16, used 2 months.......... 1,400.00 
2—WRAPPERS, Battle Creek, #1, model i, in be equipped with elec- 

et eye, serial 2612412, motor driven, reconditioned and guaranteed, 

1,150.00 
WRAPPER, Hayssen 21, regular, serial 2OS5180, motor driven, 

750.00 
I—BOXER, Kyler, 307x409, motor driven, Used ONE 185.00 
I—SEALER, Box, MeStay-Robins, 6 units, form plates for and 


Telephone, Wire or Write BARLIANT AND COMPANY if interested in any 
of the above items. Write for the Weekly Bulletin. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY 


BROKERS-SALES AGENTS 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, Ill. - Sheldrake 3313 


In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 
Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


SPECIALISTS 


FOR SALE—2 No. 3 size Townsend belt drive Bean Cutters; 
1 No. 2 size Townsend belt drive Bean Cutter; 1 Hemingway 
Corn and Pumpkin Filler for No. 10 cans; 1 Myers Shallow 
Well Pump equipped with 1/6 H.P. single phase. 60 cycle 
110/220 volt electric Motor. Excellent condition, will sell reason- 
able. Empire State Canning Co., Rome, N. Y. ~ 


FOR SALE—Immediate shipment. One Boss Sli¢ing Machine, 
Model #4, 20” in diam. of the bowl, used, but in good condition; 
price $150.00. One Monitor Mixing Machine Dram, size 6’ x 
3%’, with baffles, complete with 24” pulley, 412” face, 10 to 1 
gear reduction, suitable for mixing chemical fertilizer and «ust 
grain for poultry; price $150.00. Two 16” Jaw Heat Seal 
Machines in good shape, used for two to three years; price 
$250.00 each. One Anderson Barngrover Blancher, suitable for 
blanching spinach and/or other items, perfect condition; price 
$1200.00. One brand new C.R.C.O. #4 Pre-grader for beans, 
complete with motor drive, 220 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase, motor; 
price $704.00. One brand new Amsco Heat Seal Unit, Mode] “C” 
hi-speed, automatic sealing #741 complete with 110 volt AC 
motor, feed and guides single folder to the front, single vre- 
heater, heated knurl/bead sealing wheels operating at 150” 
per minute; price $735.00. Suffolk Farms Packing Co., Revere, 
Mass. 


FOR SALE—Two No. 12 Iron Fireman Stokers, capscity 
1,000 to 1,200 pounds per hour; both stokers used last ear. 
Two Chisholm-Ryder’s Single Viners; both viners -used last 
year. H. P. Cannon & Son, Inc., Bridgeville, Del. 


FOR SALE—Two Peerless Single Huskers, in good working 
condition. Walter M. Cameron & Son, Nottingham, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Roller Conveyor 16” rolls 2” diameter, 4” 9.C. 
ball bearing. 20 lengths 10’ each, slightly used, all or art, 
$2.75 per foot. Lewis, 2129 E. First St., Los Angeles, I 1one 
Angelus 32888. 
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WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
to:ts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 473, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 474, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Return Tubular Boiler, 100 to 150 H.P., 
must be in good condition. J. W. Welch Co., Inc., Downings, Va. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 


‘or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 


send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. Y. 


WANTED—Standard Knapp Labeler. Write full descrip- 
tion, including type and serial number, price and location to: 
Landen Putty Works, 45 Irving St., Malden, Mass. 


WANTED—About 100 feet of either 78 K-1 or 88 K-1 Chain; 
20 H.P. Orr & Sembower Steam Engine for sale. C. B. Osborn 
Sons, Aberdeen, Md. 


WANTED—A Peerless Rotary Exhauster that will handle No. 
10 cans; No. 5 style C preferred. Address: Box 131, Laurel, Miss. 


WANTED—Late model 7-pocket Ayars Pea Filler; Gasoline 
driven Fork Lift Truck. Both must be in good condition. Albert 
Dam Canning Co., Verona, N. Y. 


WANTED—Ayars seven pocket Cut Bean Filler in fair oper- 
ating condition, for No. 2 cans. Adv. 4738, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE — FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Factory building, two-story frame, galvanized 
iron over wood siding, metal roof, ten thousand sq. ft. floor 
space, good steam boiler and engine. ‘Some cooking room equip- 
ment. Thirty-five miles from Columbus, Ohio. On N.Y.C. 
switch, hard surfaced street to door. Ground for expansion. 


V. lk. Miller, Pleasantville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant in lower Delaware. Ample water, 
nearhy labor, large warehouse. Capacity 2000 cases per day. 
Plan’ now in operation. Draper Bros., Frederica, Del. 

FC! SALE—Canning Plant in fertile N. E. Arkansas. New 
leas’ building; 2,000 case per day capacity. Plenty labor and 
acre: -o, For particulars contact: Adv. 4737, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Partner. I have whole grain corn machinery; 
also tomato and bean equipment; building; good canning section. 
J. L. Noell, Mt. Airy, Md. 


WANTED—Plant Superintendent to operate midwest fruit 
canning plant operating on cherries, peaches, apples, pears and 
other fruit products. Must have experience in freestone peaches 
and A-1 references. If interested and can qualify, you will be 
contacted by our representative attending National Association 
of Frozen Food Packers’ convention in San Francisco. Adv. 
4735, The Canning Trade. 


WELL EQUIPPED CANNERY offers opportunity for indi- 
vidual or broker to finance 5 to 15 thousand cases fancy toma- 
toes. Write: K. H. Dunham, Portland, Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY—Limited company now 
organizing to build new pineapple cannery in Cuba with experi- 
enced American management now currently operating Cuban 
canning plant. Write: Norman Boettcher, Reparto Dupont, 
Varadero, Cuba. 


FOR SALE—About 150,000 No. 10 Tomato Labels, 6% x 10”, 
four colors. Distributor’s name on label allows easy use. Very 
reasonable price considering present high cost. Nominal im- 
printing may be necessary. Wm. E. Silver Sales Co., Colora, Md. 


. PINEAPPLE—Crushed, Slices, Juice in barrels, Sliced Cores. 
Immediate delivery. Write or cable. Caribbean Foods Corp., 
Cardenas, Cuba. 


FOR SALE—120 bbls. mixed Cherry Peppers $8.50; 70 bbls. © 
fancy Red Pepper Hulls $26.50. Merchandise must be sold to 
liquidate an account but arrangements can be made for storage 
at present location. South Jersey Produce Exchange, Williams- 
town, N. J. 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


THE UNITED COMPANY Westminster. Md. 
HUSKERS—CUTTERS—TRIMMERS —CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


| 


FOR SALE — SEED 


Fi SALE—20,000 lbs. Pride Pea Seed, germination 83 to 
3) cent; 6,000 lbs. Early .Perfection Pea Seed, germination 


{| per cent. Western Canning Co., La Junta, Colo. 


“(  SALE—3,000 lbs. Round Pod Kidney Wax Bean Seed. 
Seed Western grown from high quality seed and is located 
at By City, Mich. Beutel Canning Co., Bay City, Mich. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
PO. TION WANTED—As Broker, Salesman, or Factory 


Rep: ntative in canned foods or pickle products for Florida 
terri' yy. 20 years experience as food salesman. Adv. 4739, 
The ining Trade. 
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All the latest data 


FORMULAE — COOKING TIMES 
COOKING TEMPERATURES 


are included in the 7th edition of 
“A Complete Course in Canning” 
The Canning Trade 


20 S Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Price $10.90 
order your copy now. 
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Prepare For Harvest Now ! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 
MURFREESBORO NORTH CAROLINA 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 
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For Treatment of Insects and 
Disease on Canning Crops 


CORONA 


INSECTICIDES & FUNGICIDES 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


ip CORONA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
G MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


STANDARD 


SPECIAL BUILT 
MACHINES 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY, Berlin, Wisconsin 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


BAD ENOUGH 

A very active and prosperous farmer and business man while 
returning in his car from a very strenuous day’s routine was in 
collision with a fast train. In the crash both his legs were so 
mangled that they had to be amputated above the knees. After 
a few days in the hospital, he called in a lawyer for consulta- 
tion with reference to filing claim against the railroad. 

Attorney: “How old are you?” 

Farmer: “43.” 

Attorney: “Do you have a wife?” 

Farmer: “No.” 

Attorney: “Do you have any children?” 

Farmer: “No.” 

Attorney: “Have you ever been married?” 

Farmer: “No, this is the worst predicament I was ever in.” 

—B. F. Gray. 


AS A CHEMIST SEES HER 


Analysis of the creature known as woman as seen through 
the eyes of the chemist: 

Symbol: Wo 

Accepted Atomic Weight: 120. 

Physical Properties: Boils at nothing and freezes at any 
minute. Melts when properly treated. Very bitter if not well 
used. 

Occurrence: Found wherever man exists. 

Chemical Properties: Possesses great affinity for gold, silver, 
platinum and precious stones. Violent reaction if left alone. 
Able to absorb great amount of food matter. Turns green when 
placed besides a better looking specimen. 

Uses: Highly ornamental, useful as a tonic in acceleration 
of low spirits and an equalizer in the distribution of wealth. 
Is probably the most effective income reducing agent known. 

CAUTION: Highly explosive in inexperienced hands. 

J. Kraska. 

One of our bright Manhattan lads who was spending a vaca- 
tion in one of the summer camps in Westchester county once 
wandered into a village and threw one of his wise cracks at a 
farmer who was hitching up a dilapidated and antique horse 
to a post. 

He said: “Mister, do you want me to hold your horse?” 

“No, gol dern ya, he won’t run away. Can’t ya see he’s 
hitched?” 

“IT know he’s hitched,” replied the boy, “but I thought maybe 
he might fall down.” 

Sam, who works at the wash rack, was talking to his girl: 
“Liza, did you wear dem flowahs ah sent you de odder night, 
gal?” 

Liza: “Yez, Sam, ah didn’t wear nothing else but.” 

Sam: “Doggone, Liza, you musta near froze!” 


DIET 

“An exclusive vegetable diet,” says a prominent dietician, 
“will give you a trim figure.” 

“Lady, did you ever take a good look at a hippopotamu-?” 

Young Wife: “Mother, I can’t live with Bob. He made faces 
at me and told me to go to the devil.” 

Mother: “And what did you do?” 

Young Wife: “I came right home to you.” 

Actor: “My kingdom, my kingdom for a horse!” 

Voice from the Gallery: “Will a jackass do?” 

Actor; “Sure; come right down.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
*hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corworation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
‘Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Fooc! Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Ham.''on Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. }) Lanqsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Cc'IVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 


Ber|\, Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis .>lm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Foc ‘achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hur! »y Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y 
y » Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


tobins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sine’ r-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Uni Co., Westminster, Md. 


Cc “VEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Ber!» Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis \m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La } Mat & Mfq. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
sobins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Cc VEYORS, Hydraulic. 

| Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Scot! iner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinc! Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


“SERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Berli' “hapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

is’ ‘m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food | achinery Corvoration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Ham Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. obins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Nolan Corp., Rome, New York. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
A XK. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 
Berlin Chaoman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corvoration, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chaoman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
Langsenkamp Co., Indianapelis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
General Machinery Corp., Hamilton, Ohio 


+ 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Compafiy, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md.- 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


Nolan Corp., Rome, New York. 

A K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


mt nkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
3 g Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N '; 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. : 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 
WASHERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Nolan Corp., Rome, New York. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
Nolan Corp., Rome, New York. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 

Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langqsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohic 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 
National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


FLOORING. 
Drehmann Paving & Flooring Co., Phila, Pa. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Universal Underwriters, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago, 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SEASONINGS. 
Basic Food Materials, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio. 


uct Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich.. 
Wm. J. Stange Co., Chicago, Ill. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn.. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn.. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Il. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Orange, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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For Your Cannery Needs. 


ROBINS BEAN CUTTER 
(Automatic Feed) 


Ayors 9 Pocket [omato & Bean Filler 


A. .. Robins & Co., 


OUR VINERS ARE ‘TAKING AN 
INCREASINGLY IMPORTANT 
PART IN THE PRODUCTION OF 


CANNED AND FROZEN PEAS Incorporated 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 
766 Establishes 1855 
in use in 1926 BEAN 
1242 
in use in 1931 
1541 


in use in 1936 


ARTISTIC 
[ABELS 
3591 


in use in 1946 Fr LAIN, 7 
USE—FOR PROFIT AND VARNISHED, 
TO MEET THE COMPETITIVE 

EMBOSSED. 


in use in 194] 


CONDITIONS OF TOMORROW. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 


}Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
shed 1880 incorporated 1924 


KEM. 
UNEE WISCONSIN 
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Der you have a metal container to be coated inside for protection, coated 
outside for decoration, lithographed outside for design and labeling, our long 
experience and expert knowledge will help you in many ways. We see to it that 
an inert lining, when needed, not only serves to preserve the product but also to 
safeguard the container itself, protecting it against corrosion. As the job may 
require, we carry out one or more of the successive steps of cleaning tin plate, 
applying a lacquer base coating, printing color by color with baking-in of each, 
and applying a finish of lustre and protection. 

Our own artists, color specialists and photographers round out a coating- 
lithographing staff that includes skilled pressmen whose expert makeready and 
precise adjustment techniques insure perfect register in multiple impressions. 

Further advertisements will feature, in the order of their occurrence, other 
examples of how National Can protects quality. 


NATIONAL 


Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK.17, N. Y. 


BALTIMORE, MD. CHICAGO, Ill. OHIO BOSTON, MASS 


OFFICES AND PLANTS IN: IND. MASPETH, MeKEESPORT, PA: LOUIS 


AND LTITHOGRAPHING STANDARDS | 


